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Mural Decoration in the Cafe of the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. Painted by Maxfield Parrish 
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CHIEF CROKER 


Of New York, head of the best equipped Fire Department in the World 


USES THE 


Jones Speedometer 


He says: “It has worked entirely satisfactorily and I would feel at a loss without it.” 


HE JONES is the best speed indicator. That is why the Chief uses it. 
EVERYBODY KNOWS the High Standard of accuracy and workman- 
ship found in the JONES. It has been UNIVERSALLY ADOPTED for 
Official work where the utmost accuracy is required. It’s the kind the 
BICYCLE POLICE use. It’s the kind YOU SHOULD USE. In the only 
Official Trials ever held for speed indicators the Jones—constructed on the 
principle of centrifugal force—-WON 
FIRST PLACE. Its nearest American 
_— seeis ukiab competitor — using the PRINCIPLE OF 
, MAGNETISM — finished in SEVENTH 
PLACE. 


Can you afford to take chances with an _ inferior 
instrument when you can get a JONES—the speed 
indicator with TEN YEARS’ experience and repu- 
tation back of it? Made by the LARGEST AND 
MOST EXPERIENCED speed indicator manufacturers 
in the World. 


INSIST UPON THE JONES 









‘ Fees PER HOU, 





ér containing all models and p 


THE JONES SPEEDOMETER 


| | Broadway and 76th Street NEW YORK 
INSTANTANEOUS Qe 


ODOMETER RESET _ 
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STERLING 
| TIRES 


T’S mainly the way they are put together that makes 
Sterling Tires sterling. But the friction we use 
holds better than any other—“friction” meaning 

° the adhesive mixture that is rolled into the fabric to 

Judge This Car make the several plies stick together—and it is the 

——— adhesion of these plies that gives strength to the tire. 
It’s old Mr. Asop’s bundle of sticks all over again. 
By Its Record In Sterling Tires this adhesion of the friction is 
made permanent by our “air-bag cure’”—and thereby 
hang these few facts— 

‘- | After being frictioned, a layer of fabric is fitted 

If you were hiring a man at a good salary to work for you, you | over an iron or wooden core, and is inspected—then 

would hire him largely on his record. il 3 : : 

another is laid on and inspected—then more layers, 

then the pure rubber cushion, more fabric, and finally 

the cover and tread—each being inspected as, and after, 
it goeson. Then the core is replaced by an air bag the 
shape and size of aninnertube. The compressed air is 





Chalmers- Detroit ‘‘Forty’’—$2,750 











If you are going to buy a motor car at a good price to work for you, 
why not buy one on its record ? 


No car has a better record than the Chalmers-Detroit “‘Forty’’— 
which sells. for $2,750. 





During 1908 the ““Forty’’ finished first, or with a perfect score, in turned on to 120 lbs. and the tire in its mould goes 
twenty-five nationally known races, hill climbs and endurance contests. | into the heater for vulcanizing. Heat increases the 
We send our cars freely into contests—for your benefit. A car that air pressure to between 300 Ibs. and 400 lbs., which 
will stand up under the bitter strain of contests will prove reliable for the thoroughly amalgamates the various layers of the tire. 
owner in every day use. ! These are the secrets of Sterling strength—simple 
We do everything we can to prove out the cars, for your benefit. You | to tell about, but requiring constant watchful attention. 
have a right to know what a car will do—or what it will not do. You like | We believe no other tire is so carefully built, or 


a car that has done things, just as you like a man who has done things. | so rigidly inspected. We believe no other tire gives, 
| é 


or can give, so much service per dollar of cost. 


Read What This Car Mas Done | You will find Sterling Tires as absolutely uniform in 


performance as anything made of fabric and rubber can be. 


In the Detroit Endurance Run of 450 claim it to be. I have other and higher Sterling Blue Tubes have no equal r absolutely 
miles last spring, perfect scores were priced cars but none of them show such _g—— nm ‘ e 
earned by all three Chalmers - Detroit a surplus of power or get it to the wheels il no equal. They are made blue fora good reason— 
“Forty” entries. The same story was so quickly.” i ask us about it. “Ask us why they’re blue.” 
told in Baltimore-Hagerstown, the Kansas Mi; M, EB. Green. 400 North. Broadway | 
City and the Hartford Endurance Runs, EE 6: Ae Bee. NAEOCD, ANP EOE CR POR AWOY 5 i 


and in the Detroit and Atlanta Sealed St. Louis, Mo., writes: “Not only is my | R h rf d R bb C R h f d N J 
Sonal none Ta ign in ae Sere Chalmers-Detroit ‘Forty’ the most com- | ut e or u er 0., ut er or 9 Ne de 


fortable and easy riding car I have had i 


In the Minneapolis Endurance Run of in five years’ experience as an owner, 
262 miles, the ‘‘Forty’? made the only per- but I have found it extremely cheap in } New York: 1691 Broadway (cor. §3rd Street). 
fect road score among nineteen starters, maintenance, getting from twelve to six- I : 5 
winning the Minneapolis Tribune Trophy. teen miles from a gallon of gasoline. Tire Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Rubber Tire Co., 680 North Broad Street 
At Denver it won the Rocky Mountain re sy et ores iu. it \ Syrasuen, M. ¥.. Central City raged sans 
Cup Race of 320 miles over treacherous eee ere } Rochester, N. Y., Sidney B. Roby Co. 
roads, the only car to finish out of seven Mr. Robert T. Whalen, 735 Ocean Ave.. \| Boston, Mass., C. S. Knowles, 7 Arch Street 
entries. As a hill climber the ‘‘Forty’’ Brooklyn, writes that he has traveled 12,000 i Columbia, S. C., E. A. Jenkins Motor Co. 
lemonstrated its superiority by being first miles over all sorts of road conditions with- Il Buffalo, N. Y., The Kelsey Co., 43 Niagara Street 
at Algonquin, Cincinnati, Giant’s Despair, out the slightest bit of trouble and that h St. Louis, Mo., Phenix Auto. Supply Co., 3932 Olive Street 
see ie New a ven, Albany, nl finds the ‘Forty’ light enough to avoid tire I Baltimore, M. D., The Little Joe Weisenfeld Co., 300 West Baltimore Street 
Kane al ore an auy others. 1e troubles. | 1. > na : . 
latest hill climb vicliry was at Pasaions, pct ver , Troy, N. Fay The E. G. Bernard Co., 1934 6th Avenue 
where the “Forty” won the free-for-all for a | his is my fifth automob le and it gives Newark, Ohio, The Ball-Fintze Co. 
stock curs. me more pleasure than any I have ever HH Cincinnati, Ohic, The Ball-Fintze Co., 108 West 3rd Street 
owned,"’ says Mr. Fred H. Clarke, 715 Ma | Columbus, Oh’o, The Motor Supply Co., 15 East Spring Street 
Owners of the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘Forty”’ jestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ‘It will do I a a as se Magan Fy remit ee, “dey 
know that it lives up to its public record in anything an automobile should do, but the Toledo, w- The Motor mary Ss 436 Sumnenit ateeet 
private life. A thousand owners will tell chief pleasure of ownership is owing to the Springfield, Ohio, The Motor Supply Co., 105 East High Street 
you it is reliable, quiet, speedy; that it fact that the ‘Forty’ does not have to be Dayton, Ohio, The Motor Supply Co., 4th and Jefferson Street 
seldom needs repairs; that it is easy on taken to the repair shop.” I Ft. Wayne, Ind., The Motor Supply Co., 929 Calhoun Street 
tires; that it does its work on a small an fhat y f . , ’ St. Paul, Minn., C. J. Smith & Co., 16 West 4th Street 
amount of gasoline. é that you want in a motor car you 
. get in the Chalmers-Detroit ‘Forty,’ at 
“After running one of your ‘Forty’ cars $2,750—speed, hill climbing power, silence, 


over 5,000 miles without the slightest me- low upkeep, beauty of line, reliability, 
chanical trouble and not one cent paid out long life. Please write today for our cat- H 
for repairs,’’ reads a letter from Mr. Albert alog. We honestly believe that we offer the | 
H. Inman, of Worcester, Mass., “I know best value for the money, and all we ask is \ 
that it’s in every way as good a car as you for a chance to tell you more about our cars. i 
| 


} BLUE TUBES 


Binder for COLLIER’S, $1.25 2x25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that 








the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold one volume. 





















Chalmers-Detroit ““30’’—$1500 Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. \ddress 
“ | | COLLIER’S, 416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
[his is the low-priced car we spent two frame than any other low-price car, mul- 
pen in designing and building. It repre tiple disc clutch, simple and effective oiling 
sents the utmost value-for the money. It is system, unit power plant, vanadium steel ° 
ae Gist ctive car of the low-priced class springs—% elliptie in the rear—annular ball eo $513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
caiaae fearon rice Have the same up- bearings which cost us $68, four cylinder = | 2 from an Investment of $150 
o-date { ire It has an I-beam sing engine, full floating type rear axle, the best sek ‘mea Oa Tie ‘iineetinn abe 
piece drop forged front axle, cylinders en grade of material in every part. Five pas- A n Box Ball A . 
“tp iluminum crank case, strongest possi sengers; roomy; beautiful lines. Please Pip. , price: ay 
ole ng connections, a stronger, cleane1 write today for our catalog. } she soma Th 
se * 
Chal Detroit Motor Co., Detroit, Mich SAFER a a 
aimers-Vetroit Viotor Co., Detroit, Mich. Sealy 028 ie Ay igh Xen F 
Members A. L. A. M. \ ee Asan: Sa wn merican Box Ball Co., . — 
0 1p) 4 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S " 
































venient height to be used with- 
out stooping ! 

Think of a stove that cooks 
the roast with a_ heat either 
moderate or intense, as you 
wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as cool 
when the roast is done as when 
you began it! 

Think how the New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove does all this and 
much more ! 


ing things hot on its CABINET 
TOP—a feature which not 

only removes the last objec- 

tion to oil stoves in general, 

but which also gives a “coal 
range” appearance to the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Things may be kept hot after they are removed from the blaze. Plates 
can be warmed and meals served with iess effort and more comfort. 
Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet 
Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 








The FS O LAM One or more 
aA Rayo Lamps 

will light your house beauti- 
fully at very little cost. Much more satisfactory than 
other methods of lighting. A steady, powerful light 
under perfect control. If not with your dealer, write 
our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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$852.60 
$147.40 


The Best Way to Save Money 
The Prudential 
20 Year Endowment Policy 

Per Year, if policy is issued at age 30, 
(or an average weekly saving of only 
Life Insurance for $1,000 
FOR 20 YEARS, AND THEN 
You Pay in 20 Years - - - 
You Receive over the Cost (besides | 
This Policy Provides Extremely Liberal Loans, Cash and Paid-up Values, 
after the Second Year, Fully Protecting the Interests of the Policyholder 
—NOT ESTIMATED 
Write for Cost at Your Age 


° F . 9 
is [he “Prudential Way 
COSTING 
4283 82 cents) Paid for 20 Years, Guarantees 
Cash for YOU, $1,000 
Life Insurance of $1,000) - § 24 , 
ALL FIGURES GUARANTEED 
ADDRESS DEPT. 27 


ie) PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 

STREHGIHOF 

GIBRALTAR 





The Prudential Made the Greatest Gain 
in Insurance in Force in 1908 of any 
Life Insurance Company in the World 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


i= me Fists On selon, 72 !4 inches) of Besleiie Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
t homewar und from Gibraltar an eet et , 
will be Sent Free if you Mention this Advertisement, JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 




















Think of an oven at con- : 


Note the advantage of keep- ‘ 


PERFECT CLEANLINESS 


is easily maintained in a 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
(GENUINE PORCELAIN LINED) 


@ No pipes and tubes to clog and become breeding 
spots for countless germs—no hidden parts difficult to 
reach. 


@ Every part in sight and easily accessible. 


@ The Bohn Syphon System produces an enforced, 
vigorous circulation of air in the refrigerator. This 
condenses all impurity-laden moisture on the ice, 
which then drains off. It dries the air and produces 
a temperature 10° colder than in any other refrigerator 
and thus insures the perfect preservation of the food. 


@ Adopted by the Pullman 
Company and all American 
Railroads as standard. 


@ Send for ‘Cold Storage in 
the Home.’’ Free. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
New York Office and 


Salesroom : 


59 W. 42nd St. 









































Cupyriyht 1905 by P. F. collier & Son 


The 1909 book of 





Collier Art Prints 








contains 175 reproductions of 


the works of Maxfield 
Howard Pyle, 
Frederic Remington, 
A. B. Frost, Jessie Will- 
and other 


Parrish, 


cox Smith, 
foremost American art- 
A feature of the 


book this year is a series 


ists. 


of full-page pictures and 
intimate sketches of the 


artists themselves. 





For 15 cents we send you this book 
Prepaid and Rebate the 15 cents with 





your first purchase of one dollar or more 











This book is a work of beauty 
and of educational value—too 
raluable to send free—but 
when you realize that it con- 
tains 20 Gibson reproduc- 
tions, 37 Remingtons (12 
miniature Remingtons to sell 
for 25 cents each), Maxfield 
Parrish’s beautiful Arabian 


Nights Wonder Tale 


Prints, Edward Penfield’s An- 


and 


imal Pictures for the Nursery, 
Pic- 


175 in all, 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
tures of Children- 
it is certain you will want the 
book and some of the pictures 
Mail 15 
Address 


as well. cents in 


stamps. 


Print Department 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 
412 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City 


Collier’s 


Saturday, April 24, 1909 
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Old King Cole. Cover Design . . Painted by Maafield Parrish 


Mr. Roosevelt at Gibraltar. Photographs 
Editorials ; ; ; F ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 
The Lower House and Standard Oil Mark Sullivan 11 


Germany’s Naval Ambitions 


Illustrated with Re ical tions ten om the 
“Illustrated London News’ 


Captain A. T. Mahan 12 


*“Sphe re”’ and the 


Mr. Roosevelt's Africa. Photographs ‘ : ‘ , j 14 
**‘Bucko.’’ Story . Perceval Gibbon 15 
Illustrated by M. a Bracker 
The Trouble Hunter. Story. Frederick Upham Adams 18 
Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 
Filiberto. Story . Sarah Comstock 20 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


Poem. ; : ‘ . J. W. Foley 22 
Illustrated by Harvey Emrich 


An Unusual Chum. 


News Photographs ; ; F ‘ ; , ‘ 23 
What the World is Doing : P ‘ ’ ; ; . 24 


Illustrated with Photographs 


For the Reader of Books : ; j ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 30 


In the World’s Workshop Waldo P. Warren 33 








Volume XLIII 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth St.; 
Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw's, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; 
Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 
@& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New 
York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents 


Number 5 





London, 10 Norfolk 








a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 








ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany's newest first-class fireproof 
= The Hampton hotel. Bath witheachroom. Near- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
¥ Latham Very heart of New York. 35 5 


350 rooms, $1.50 
and up. With bath, $2 and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
+ Hotel Henry 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. 


business section. 
European plan $1.50 and up. 


est hotel to station and boats. E.P. $2 up. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Ps The Rennert E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hotel. 


Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 
of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
* ‘ Beach,Lincoln and Kingston 
* United States Hote Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. Incenter of business section. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
+ ‘THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” New 
* Hotel Statler ° —Elegant—Central. 300 rooms, 300 
baths. Circulating Ice Water toall rooms. European Plan. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
jlst Boul. and Lake Shore. 
t Chicago Beach Hotel °, Americanor European plan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ; 
| 


F.C. Gillespie. 


In center of 
Modern fireproof. 
E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 
cently »deled and refurnished. 
3 Powers Hotel ‘A ‘pordont Geeb-elses hotel. ‘Sanitecy 
ventilation; Rathskeller. European plan. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
e Hotel St Francis In heart of the city opp. beautiful 
. r - . 2 


park, near clubs, shops and the 
Acc.1000. $2 up,E.P. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
t Hotel Savoy Phat stots —_ comfort."’ Concrete, 


In fashionable shop- 
ping district. 135 baths. 


$1 up. 


atres. Every comfort and convenience. 





210 rooms. English grill 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BILOXI, MISS. 


On the Beach of the Gulf of Mexico 
Sea-breezes and sunshine. American 
$2.50 to $5.00. 


§ 400 rooms. G d Convention Hall 
s Hotel Sinton py mew deensont "Megeldeentty 
equipped. Large, light sample rooms. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? | Hotel Biloxi 


+ CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 223.4; !¢.Stee. | pian. 


like, Economical. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $1.50 daily 


and up Write FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. WALTER PARK, PA, 
t Broadway Central Hotel. Only N.y Hotel featur. | The Walter (Hotel) Sanitarium (ris) xy 


the foundation of enormous business, A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 York. 94min. from Phila., Wernersville Sta., Reading Ry 


WINTER RESORTS 





MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


»“The Montclair’’ 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 


— oe . The 
ra 4~- HOTEL. Virginia Ave. near Steel On 
* Grand Atlantic Pier. Cap. 700. Hot and cold sea 


Mountain Top 


water baths. O:chestra. Am. plan,$2.50up,daily. Folder. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
¢ HOTEL. Ocean end of So. Carolina Ave oe facing both Falls. Just com 
: Princess Coziest grill in city. Amer. and Eur. plans « The Clifton pleted and up-to-date. Open winter and 


Private baths. Special Spring rates. C. E. Cope. {| summer. $4 t« American Plan. Booklet on request. 





various hotels in the United States and Canada ac- 
) will be placed opposite the advertisement of the 
Two asterisks ( 


OR the benefit of our readers we have classified the 
F  corcing to tariff in their respective cities. One asterisk (* 
hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage demanding the best of everything. 
hotel which appeals to those who desire high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; 
indicates the hotel which appeals to commercial travelers and those requiring good service 


) indicates the 
and three asterisks 
at economical rates 
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ICAN, EUROp 
AMER ORIENTAL EAN, 


sTOURS # 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 
COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 








AROUND THE WORLD 


Three Separate and Distinct Parties 


Will you a limited party 
Ruckbrely Pe by and “everything the Bene” 


Travelling Westbound 
You can leave New York, September 28. Visit 
Honolulu, Japan, China. Java, Siam, Ceylon, Burma, 
India, with or without Egypt, the Nile, Greece and 
Turkey, outward via San Francisco. 
Travelling Eastbound 
Sailing from New York, September 30. Visiting 
Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Java, Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, The Philippines, Yang-tse-Kiang— 
interior tour of China. Including Peking, the Great 
Wall, Korea, Japan and Honolulu. 
Travelling Southbound 


Sailing from New York in November. 





Visiting 
The Canaries, South Africa, Johannesburg (Gold 
Mines), Kimberley (Diamond Mines), Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi, Tasmania, New Zealand (the Earth’s 
Wonderland), Australia, The Philippines, China, 
Japan and Honolulu. 

Membership Limited. Programs Free by mail 

If interested early application recommended 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








306 Washington St., Boston 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
By S. S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16—$650 up 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE, $270.00 UP. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Bldg., New York 





New Service via Tahiti. Delightful 

New Zealand South Sea Tours for rest, health and 

° pleasure. 8S. 8. Mariposa sails from 

and Australia San Francisco May 21, July 1, etc., 

connecting at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only 

passenger line from U. 8S. to New Zealand. Only $260 ist cg 
to Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class only $12 

OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market 8t., SAN FHANUISOO 





EUROPE Send for booklet. Best Way to 

See Europe at Moderate Cost. 

J.P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘1A SUIT 


THE 


IDEAL 
Way 











MADE TO MEASURE 
Suit Case Given Away 


Fine Tailor Made Cash- 
mere or Worsted Suits. 
Your choice of our large va- 
riety of 1909 patterns in all 
newest colorings and weaves 
just received from woolen 
mills. Have your suit made 
especially for you of thor- 
oughly shrunken, closely 
woven material, by high class 
tuilors who know how to fit 
every peculiar curve of your 
body. Latest Broadway ad- 
vanced styles, *‘!‘ullis’’ serge 
and ‘‘Fowler”’ silesia lining, 
hand finished buttonholes— 
high grade suits all the way 
through. We are manufac- 
turers, importers and custom 
tailors, and can offer you val- 
ues which no other firm in 
the country can duplicate. 

In order to establish a 
larger trade we are giving on 
the first order received from 
each person, a strong, hand- 
some suit case, worth from $3 to $5 in your local stores. 

We Pay Express Charges 

You take no risk when ordering from us—we guarantee satis- 
faction in fabric, finish and fit and pay all express charges. 

For 53 years we have given satisfaction. 

Samples of Cloth Free, together with catalog showing our many 
advanced styles. Write for samples today, 


Meyer Livingston Sons, 95 Livingston Av., South Bend, Ind. 


Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 








OLLIER’S Travel 
Department, 420 
West Thirteenth 


Street, New York City, 
will furnish, free by 
mail, information and 


if possible booklets and 
time tables of any Hotel, 
Railroad 
or Steamship Line in the 


Resort, Tour, 


United States or Canada. 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN FOR BOYS 


No matter how strenuous the action, ?Quéné moves with you—does not bind at any point—it fits. 














It's the coolest thing you can wear 
—clean, sanitary, well-ventilated; 
and it wears longest, partly because 
the perspiration evaporates and 
does not rot the fabric—and partly 
because yarns used could not be 
better if the price of Ruume were 
twice as much. 












eS ae 


Hot Weather 



























MEN’S Shirts and Drawerh eac Oc. Union Suits $1.00. 
BOYS’ Shirts and Drawers, each 25c. Union Suits 50c. 
All standard styles and sizes. Send for our new illustrated booklet. Buy Ruéné“ 


from your dealer. 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 3 Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 









The 1909 Book | of 


Collier Art Prints 


Contains 175 Illustrations 














15 cents each 





Low Fares 
to Seattle 
$49 for round-trip between 


Chicago and Seattle 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 





Nancy 


Exposition via the 
CHICAGO Would you like a copy of the new 1909 Book of 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL the Collier art prints containing 175 illustrations in half 
RAILWAY tone of the works of Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Willcox 
Smith, Frederic Remington, A. B. Frost, Charles Dana 
$ also for the round-trip zy e : “ Gibson and many other leading American artists > 
62 between Chicago and (eee Se POET Sane pe ee ee as ies” Bria uit : The engravings are made from the originals which were 





drawn exclusively for Collier's They are exact repro 


Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or Dt casas age 
ductions in miniature and show the entire line with sizes, 


¥ancouves, The Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty, a 6 cyl. 60 H.P. speed car for Motor pene See Neate a Os tak Sy pant 


Tickets on sale May 20 to is a series of full-page pictures and intimate sketches of the 
































September 30. Return limit Sportsmen, is the finest, classiest motor car which it is possible to artists themselves 
tober i. Sto “Overs. Md . . ° ° bd The boo s a th of beauty and of educational 
Oc pence 2 we build. In power and speed it is a whirlwind. In efficiency and dene an eS Some on 6 eens 
5. A. wee. durability it has so proven its value to 1908 owners that we have 15 conte in cage to cove charges, we will mail you a 
2 ’ 6 ‘ copy and wi | 
General Passenger Agert, Chicago been unable to supply the demand. If you want one this Spring ‘ 
gr . Rebate the 15 cents 
visit us SOON. 
with your first purchase of $1.00 or more 
Sixty-five Miles an Hour Guaranteed | ae ee Oe ee 
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Little foil 
wrapped forms of solid choc- 
olate, deliciously flavored and 
possessing that smooth melt- 
ing quality to be found only 
in the very highest class. 
Look for the Cupid Trade Mark 
inside the foil wrapper. 


All others are 
imitations. 


Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound box prepai 


Or a sample box for 30c. in sania and your 
dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


235 North Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Post Cards 


made from your photos 


$5.00 per 1000 


Send us a photograph of any kind or 

size and we will furnish you 1,000 
4, Biotone Post Cards for $5.00. 

Quadrotone colored post cards, $8.50 
per 1,000 for 2,000 of a subject. These 
are far superior to hand colored cards. 

Send two cent stamp for free samples 
and complete information. 

Day and Night Service. 
Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 

Artists : Engravers ; Catalog Makers 
215 Madison Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities. 








This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al! 
about PATENTS, What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent 
O'MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 








£* rts aes on explaining methods He »r home instruction 
¢ REE. Gold Medal, Ww 8 Fair, St. Loui 


20. ‘Andrew ‘heute, No. 146 Adelaide St. Detroit. Mich 











TYPEWRITERS wax: 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE «1 \ to 4 Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


fo our Customers for 34 Years 
0 bh fe P. 
always . Raa 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 
Lawrence. _ Kansas 


Marvel Bait 
vel Set FISH BITE 
Marvel Automatic Hooks land them every- 
time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 


for Free Sample and Premium offer. Agents wtd. 


Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 95, St. Louis, Mo. 


eJUDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 


to all Western points, 443 ag Saree 
1 


































Building, Chicag ht Building, St. Le 
851 Tremont Building, Boston; 206 by > iilding, San Prasdiess 
200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 
ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. [lustrated Guide 
Bo »%k, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C 





i> Protect Your Idea ! 


PATENTS ™ PAY %= "1" 


E. E. VROOMAN. Pete, Sein TIS2E. Washlagten, D. Cc. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT 


PATENT os ld ir lenea n 1 8 pr fits Write us for 

PROOF Inventors lose 7 ns through worthless 

ENSE RS R. 8S. & A B. LACEY, Dept. 51, 
Washington D.C. Esta 

bade pos E. COLEMAN, 


PATENT pat _ Lawyer, Washington, 


+ Advice and books fre 
Rates reasonable. nde a7 rences. Best services 
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Editorial Bulletin 


aturday, April 24, 1909 


Important Fiction Coming 
@ Collier’s has recently made arrangements with four 
noted writers of fiction to furnish stories during the 
coming year. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Has written a new story, *‘A Wasted Day,”’ which will 
appear in the course of a few months. 


REX BEACH 
Will write five stories this year, 
Collier’ s. 


all of which will appear 


O. HENRY 


Will also contribute five stories. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Contemplates writing but two stories during the year, 
both of which have been secured by Collier’s. 


In Next Week’s 


@ “The Woman Who Votes,’ by Sarah 
second of a series of articles dealing with the actual use of 
the franchise by the women in the suffrage States. The 
article describes—as only a skilled writer of fiction can de- 
scribe—the scenes, incidents, and the atmosphere of election 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. It makes an interesting 
streets filled with carriages and automobiles 
women voters, and often including the chil- 
to whom the free ride made a strong appeal; the 
social-function aspects of the polling places the last half 
hour before closing, the gallintry of the men, the zeal of 


Issue: 


Yomstock, the 


day im 
pwture—the 

bringing the 
dren, 


the women, the enthusiasm of the girls of twenty-one casting 
their first ballots, and the 
Seminine vote was gotten out. 


thoroughness with which the 
But it is 
picture—it is a pictorial presentation of facts and condi- 


more than a 
tions upon which those seeking to form a true judgment of 
the suffrage question can base their theories and conclusions. 


@ It is hard to dispel from one’s mind the conception of 
the Chinese army as a crooked line of hatless men with 
and to substitute a regiment in 
that of the 
But that is the change one’s mental picture must 


breastplates and spears, 


uniform not unlike 
vurope. 
undergo to keep pace with the radical improvements of the 
within the last few 
Neat week we shall print 
of photographs which will help to revise the 


Chinese introduction, 


years. of foreign military ideas. 


army since the 


a double-page 
popular impression. 


@ ‘Life in Layers,’ by Eugene Wood, is the second in- 
stalment of ‘** The Wicked City,”’ 
in the issue of April 3 


the first of which appeared 
The author calls back to your 
mind the first time you ever visited New York. and how it 


seemed to you, and how you seemed to it. You remember 
how many comparisons you had to make between the way 
they did things in New York and your home town, and how 
many times the odds were in favor of your own town—at 
least, also called on to ré 


member the ambition you had w York. 


so you then thought. You are 
hen you came to New 


and how you were compelled to revise your vii 


) 1pril 24 


wpomne, 


best trained armies of 


| 
| 
| 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 

Something new — only 
kind ever invented Combines solid 
ease with “fine form” 


screntihe garment of the 
comfort and 
and elegant appearance m 
the home, on the street, and in society ways drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness —no draw-strings 

10 lacing—no ripping -or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 

Send for our Fine Illustrated aoe -“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their Pris Sin styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous po & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book pO we 



















send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.51,Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING 


fo protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt is the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repul- 
sive to every womau of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 

where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 
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CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 
More handsome than Brick. Dur- 
able as granite. A Pettyjohn 
$35.00 concrete block machine, 
sand, gravel and cement are all 
that is needed, Simple, easy and 
quick. We furnish full instruc- 
f tions, Save money for yourself 
or make money by selling blocks 

Write for catalog and suggestions 


| THE PETTYJOHN CO., 646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





| The “SIMPLO” Automobile 


Solid or pneumatic tires High or low wheels 
The on bile at a Low =e that is al 


Hill Climber. Biggest 
Automobile Value in 





My Great Yaad Proposition— 
mK NEW. 
sitively best ever made by any factory. 


GALLOWAY $28.75 
: Saves you 33s to 50% ‘ Fre pay aor 
west prices, best ith 


made in buggy hist« 
fore buying a buggy of any kind 
It helps you pay for buggy. Is 
harness, wagons, implements, ete 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
1866 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, la 


¥ bo y Asy boy | Rebuilt by Us. 
Let’s Prove It 


To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
345 Broadway, New York 


Branches in All Large Cities. 











On Any 


Typewriter 











Poor Inventors 


are usually so because of poor advice. Specialists advise 
correctly, —they know.—Expert advice as to the best 
means of protecting and perfecting your incomplete 
invention—or the disposal of the one completed, pat- 
ented or unpatented, is what I specialize in. My Services 
Upon request, will write you 


fully regarding my methods. Address, 


F. W. WEEKS—-COUNSELLOR TO INVENTORS 
130D West 57th Street, New York City 


Ask Your 


beki The Hercules Purse 


Practical, indestructible— 
holds $4 in silver—retails every- 
where at 25cents. Every Purse 


stamped with our 

trade mark. If not qpyge Mane 
obtainable from a 

dealer, send direct to 


C. F. RUMPP & SONS 
128 North Fifth St., Philadelphia 


The Jubilee Raping Flat Iron 


ou would have one in your home 
efore this week ends if you real- 
ae i zed How Good, How Much and 
= - > teow Comfortable you can Iron 
int \ \e : with it. How Easy, Speedy, and 
Inexpensive to Operate. Not Com 
plicated - you learn in one ironing how to handle it 
Don’t Heat Up the House to Iron se a Jubilee 
this Summer. Write for free Booklet. 


JUBILEE MFG. CO., Desk 2, 416 S. 14th St., OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


ry Cheaper than wood, 
&.. ee combining strength 
ir : and art. For lawns, 
churches, cemeteries 
Send for FREE CAT 
A LOC Address 

— Ward Peecsag Co 


' » BOOK F REE 
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+ Se Boo! k, tellis how ¢t 
make eeding squabs 
gel firs riginator 
me Clot 1 k now 303 
_ t ‘ It's cron 
VLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAR CO., > Howard St.. Melrose, Ma 
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AGENTS 1, ( 


. Tere e. C.H.Stuart &Co., 2 Stuart Bidg., Newark, N.Y 
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Collier’s 


Letter-writing at sea—the ex-President in the launch on the way from the The drive through neutral territory with General Sir Forrester Walker, 
‘*H mburg’’ to Gibraltar preparing a souvenir letter to be mailed ashore the Governor of Gibraltar, at his side, and the American Consul opposite 


Mr. Roosevelt at the center of the picture—Kermit Roosevelt in the light suit at the right Kermit sending a sailor to the ship laden with Gibraltar souv 


Mr. Roosevelt at Gibraltar 
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Drink and Collier’s 
PORE OPINION is vented on liquor than on any 
8) other topic at present occupying the confused intel- 
1D ligence of man. An individual who subscribed to a 
3 clipping bureau received 12,000 newspaper extracts 
© 


> 


in a month, and only one newspaper in every five 

was read in order to make this choice collection. 

Our own outlook upon alcoholic beverages is de- 
¥ scribed by the ‘‘ National Prohibitionist,’”’ after due 
reflection, as ‘‘ pig-headed.’”’ The brewers, after as careful consideration, 
call it ‘‘ biased.’’ It all depends largely upon one’s emphasis. ‘‘ Man,”’ 
said Byron, ‘‘ being reasonable, must get drunk.’’ Also spake the 
same great poet thus: ‘‘ There’s naught, no doubt, so much the spirit 
calms as rum and true religion.’’ To these virtues of the alcoholic 
habit we have never accorded serious attention. With the philosophers, 
on the other hand, we do agree, when they attribute to drink a large 
part of humanity’s waste and crime. It is the builder of asylums, jails, 
hospitals ; the cause of poverty, inefficiency, cruelty, and short life ; 
the backbone of corrupt politics, gambling, and prostitution. As long 
ago as BACON’s time that observer said : 














“All the crimes on earth do not destroy so many of the human race, nor alienate 

so much property, as drunkenness.” 
This high cost being realized, regulation and suppression are eagerly 
discussed. Some individuals still think their fundamental liberty inter 
fered with by regulation. In general, however, the conception of 
freedom grows more social. Twenty years ago there was much talk 
about ‘‘ liberty of contract’? between laborer and employer. Now we 
prefer a freedom of the laborer from danger and oppression. Parents 
once were free to keep their children out of school, and freer than now 
to have babies labor in the mills. We were all freer to keep as many 
rats as we chose in time of plague; to go unvaccinated; to run insur 
ance companies according to choice ; to eat cocaine, and put fiction on 
the label of food or patent medicine. This liberty argument is now 
seen by most of us as CARLYLE saw it many years ago: 

“No man oppresses thee, oh free and independent franchiser! but does not this 

stupid porter-pot oppress thee? No son of ADAM can bid thee come or go; but this 
absurd pot of heavy-wet, this can and does! Thou art the thrall, not of Crpric 
the Saxon, but of thy own brutal appetites, and this scoured dish of liquor. And 
thou pratest of thy ‘liberty,’ thou entire block-head!” 
Certain other arguments about drink are rapidly passing likewise. An 
absurd economic thought put out by the brewers is that rum pays taxes, 
therefore it helps the community ; which is as if one should say rum 
destroys a large part of man’s efficiency, wealth, and happiness, but 
while he is thus destroying himself he pays taxes over the bar, instead 
of paying a smaller tax some other way. One more passing argument 
is that man needs stimulants. Experience in athletics, armies, navies, 
business, and medicine is rapidly diminishing the force of this objection. 
Doctors find better drugs, employers won’t take drinking men, abste 
mious athletes win, and fresh air, conversation, music, and trave] 
furnish stimulation at less cost. 

Why, then, do we refuse to join the Prohibitionists? That question 
is what puzzles the national propagandists and makes them select finally 
They believe that whatever is good for man 
If he ought to bathe, have a policeman 
If tobacco does harm, pro 


the word ‘‘ pig-headed.”’ 
should be ladled out to him. 
wash him. If he eats too much, stop him. 
hibit it. If sleeping on the side is healthier, prevent sleeping on thi 
back. The truth is, of course, that law can successfully enact only the 
strong convictions of a strong majority. Many of us have multitudes of 
convictions which we are not stupid enough to press with force. The 
All that can be said at 
Prohibition succeeds in dis 


world one day may or may not abolish drink. 
present is that sweeping measures fail. 
tricts, mostly in the country, where opinion is overwhelming. It has 
It works indifferently in States like 
Even prohibition on one day 


proved impossible in great cities. 
Maine, where opinion is divided closely. 
in seven fails in most big towns. 
universal dogma, and therefore the old moralistic Prohibition Party 
failed. 
ence, and just as there is a tendency toward prohibition in homogeneous 
rural districts. West and South, so there is a tendency toward legalized 


The topic is absurdly large for 


The present wave is the spread not of a dogma, but of « xperl 


Sunday opening in big towns. The subject is one for patience, study 


and experiment. Only limited points are distinet The rest is foe 


We take the risk, for example, of the following propositions 


YORK 
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1. JOE CANNON is perpetuating a gross wrong on a free people when 
he refuses to allow Congress to vote on the bill prohibiting shipments 
of liquor by express companies into prohibition States. 

2. Prohibition is a failure whenever a State or county attempts to 
coerce a town or city in which publie sentiment is against prohibition. 

3. There are too many saloons. Licenses ought to be granted from 
the point of view of order, not of income. From various foreign 
systems we have much to learn. 

4. Amusements for the people must be encouraged, to supply the 
social features of the saloon. 


Another Pension List? 

N THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES of Europe it is now a recognized 
| function of the State to meet a certain kind of expenditure quite 
unfamiliar on this side of the water. Each of the leading Governments 
over there pays out large sums of money every year to members of the 
laboring class. Sometimes the laboring people contribute, sometimes 
their employers, the amount being settled by the State. This insurance 
is against old age, unemployment, sickness, or accidents, and it may 
take the form of an annuity or a single sum. In some countries it is 
compulsory, in others voluntary. England’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must raise about $43,000,000 this year for the purposes, and the Finance 
Ministry of France is confronted with the probability of having to pro- 
duce about $38,000,000. How soon will State Insurance be discussed 
as a national question of the day in the United States? Viewing the 
size of our population, our wage scale, our standard of living, and our 
fashions of lavish liberality, we are likely to find this proposal meaning 
here as much as our other pension list of $150,000,000. The most 
promising barrier against it is the Massachusetts system of savings- 
bank insurance, and it is a deep satisfaction, therefore, to find that 
system becoming more successfully established every month. 


The Cat 
VATISFACTORY ADVICE on the subject of kindness is contained 
N in the brief classic : 


“Kick the stranded jellyfish back into the sea; 
Always be kind to animals wherever you may be.” 


A lady was bitterly disappointed the other day because we could not 
print a 50-line production in blank verse which urged householders to 
provide for their cats when they board up their front doors and go away 
Another correspondent, on the contrary, thinks the 
Every city and town is more or 


for the summer. 
noiseless gun may be made a blessing. 
less overrun with stray cats, who drag out a miserable existence and 
keep us awake with their howlings in so-called cat-fights, which are in 
general only encounters where a long-reach cat gets a smaller one in a 
corner and tortures him. Or a strong, well-fed creature corners a 
feeble, half-starved one, seratches open his half-healed wounds, and 
covers him with new ones. Every morning countless thousands of 
people go forth to their affairs in bad condition to remain so all day 
because of loss of sleep inflicted by cats. Our friend suggests that 
certain members of the police foree be supplied with noiseless revolvers 
and all cats without collars be deemed strays and sent to a less com- 
plicated universe. These suggestions, opposite in feeling, do not 
conflict. Perhaps both might be adopted. 


Lidyffllantiraethil 
T HAS TAKEN a tiny local earthquake to reveal one of the world’s 
| most extraordinary words. A very minor seismic shook and rattled 
and tumbled the homes of those that dwell in Lidyffllanllraethll. 
Lidyffllanilraethll is a town in Wales—where else ? 
can not blur the amazement with which we face the name of that town 


The piteous disaster 


and wind our tongue lovingly about its labials; lapping up the con- 
sonants, as the Great Ant-Eater of Australia collects on his gummy 
tongue the little angry red ants that lie in his path. There has been no 
such name cast up in the face of the public—eight I’s, sliding off into 
y’s and ffs with the grace of the late Mr. SwInBurNe’s saccharine 
sonnets—since the Greek dramatist affronted his Athenians with the 


word that played with the ‘‘ Kappa’s’’ till the line overflowed. 








10 Collier’s 


Actors Gone 


HEY CROSSED THE RIVER almost together, SONNENTHAL and 

MopJeskAa. He was probably the most complete and powerful 
actor in either of the great German countries, which have more really 
high-class theaters than the rest of the world combined. When ToMMASO 
SALVINI was once talking to the writer of these lines about acting, he 
said, what is the general opinion of the best-informed, that Germany 
might fall below Italy in native individual inspiration (in genius, 
SALVINI put it), but that in intelligence, in thoroughness, in balance, in 
justness of effect, no other country could compare with her—Austria, 
of course, being included with Germany in this comparison. To stand 
at the top in such a civilization meant much, and SONNENTHAL was a 
man of refinement, taste, and understanding, as well as of natural 
graphic quality and the soundest training. Although MopsEsKa was 
most distinguished for delicacy and sweetness, she was capable of 
strength also, and she had the training to make effective her exquisite 
and always lovely spirit. Of the world’s foremost actors a large part 
have been swept down of late ; SALVINI is in retirement; ELLEN TERRY 
has not the steady glow of other years; DusE is tired; and the marvel- 
ous BERNHARDT seems to live in the pace of early days, never weary, 
never at a loss, likely to meet the hereafter, when her time is done, 
with one unhesitating, sudden bound. 


An Expert’s Thought 
E RETURNED at last to the country of his labors. It seemed so 
long, his absence. It was a whole month. Said he: 


“The performances we witnessed were profitable from the standpoint of showing 
us what to avoid.” 


Did he not know already what to avoid? Successfully has he not 
shunned all that draws the educated and the intelligent into the theaters 
of Vienna, Paris, Berlin? More also he said: 


“I have come back more convinced than ever that our stage has advanced over 
that of Europe to as great an extent as our commerce.” 


ERLANGER goes abroad. What he sees convinces him of the wonder and 
glory of his own hands. One more gem we must crowd in: 


“The theater in America is a great institution. In Europe it is simply a means 
to kill time between dinner and supper.” 


Honestly, can you beat it? Talking about the men who have been 
controlling American drama, can you find in any dictionary words which 
at all do justice to the emotions which you are struggling to express? 


A Slate 


R. TAFT’S COURAGE has received dramatic proof. FULTON’s 
record was set forth in such a light that the people of Oregon 
refused to allow him to represent them further in the Senate. Mr. 
TAFT’S opinions and reasons, however, are his own. He offered to 
Mr. FULTON the ministry to China, even although it was necessary to 
withdraw a man so well equipped as Mr. RocKwWELL. When the rumor 
started that Mr. FAIRBANKS was to have the ambassadorship to England, 
if President ELioT refused, we suspected at first the work either of a 
joke factory or of one of those clipping bureaus which the former Vice- 
President has found convenient. The Fulton idea, however, made the 
Fairbanks rumor sound rational enough. Not to intrude, but merely 
to help toward harmony, we suggest : 
Ambassador to France, JoHN F. DrypEN of New Jersey. 
Ambassador to Germany, Levi ANKENY of Washington. 
Ambassador to Russia, ALBERT J. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
Ambassador to Italy, JounN RAINES of New York. 
Ambassador to Austria, ABRAHAM RUEF of California. 


A tale was published that Ex-Senator FULTON preferred to be a Federal 
Judge. He would, no doubt, be an ornament to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but if ministers with excellent records are to be 
removed no man, not even FULTON, is too good to be drafted to the 
foreign service of his country. 


On the Coast 


Bye eogem HAS JOINED the States which have adopted direct 
primary laws, though the law has been mangled by the agents of the 
Southern Pacific political machine. The work of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League and the League of Justice is bearing fruit. The present Legis- 
lature has tried hard to break with the old machine, though unsuccess- 
fully. The California bill, as originally introduced, provided that each 
candidate for the Legislature should take a pledge to follow the advice 
of the majority of his party in the State on the Senatorship. The 
machine men in the Legislature substituted a provision that each candi- 
date for the Legislature should be advised on the Senatorship by the 
majority of his party in his own district. This would put forward any 
number of ‘‘ favorite sons,’’ none of whom could probably be elected, 
and leave the legislator finally to vote for the machine candidate. As 
the bill was finally adopted, the legislator is free to take the advice either 
of the majority of his constituents in his district or of the majority of 
his party in the State. The most vicious feature of the bill seems to 
have been overlooked. Whatever good government California has so 
far achieved has been through the coalition of the law-abiding element 


of the different parties. Such coalition is expressly prohibited by the 
present law. No good can thus come of any political party in California 
other than the Republican. That party is overwhelmingly dominant 
and is as overwhelmingly controlled by the Southern Pacific forces. If 
the League of Justice forces do not eventually win, history will at least 
give them credit for having compaigned with credit against a force 
which has behind it thirty years of strong entrenchment. 


A Museum of Security 


A} ORE THAN 500,000 AMERICAN WORKERS were killed or in- 
M jured last year in the regular course of our industrial operations. 
This is a bigger casualty list than is credited to the recent earthquake in 
southern Italy and Sicily. Sixty per cent of the time of all the courts 
of New York State is taken up with the trial of negligence suits. Ninety 
per cent of these suits fail on the theory of our courts that the employee 
mustn’t ‘‘ monkey with the buzz-saw.’’ The State Legislatures are pass- 
ing increasingly stringent laws intended to shift on to the employer the 
responsibility for accidents and bad sanitary conditions. There exists in 
this country to-day no agency or institution where an employer may find 
out how to erect the best sort of factory building or get the best devices 
for protecting the worker from the peril of machinery. There are in 
Europe ten ‘‘ Museums of Security,’”’ supported enthusiastically for the 
economic saving they effect. A few men have lately organized in this 
country, with headquarters just now in the Engineering Building in 
New York City, to build a museum of safety and sanitation. (They 
would be grateful for one word to take the place of ‘‘ Safety and Sani- 
tation’”’ in the title.) These men would like to hear from everybody 
interested in cutting down our industrial death rate, lessening damage 
suits, and relieving the friction between the employer, willing to save 
but ignorant of methods, and the employee who reasonably insists upon 
a chance to survive. It is one of the subjects in which the country 
has something real to gain from thorough discussion and comprehension. 


Journalism 


ECENTLY A CRIMINAL was tried, condemned, and executed. 
k The murder was of the most cold-blooded, without extenuation. 
There was no shadow of pretext upon which a pardon could be justified. 
In an editorial on the day of the execution the New York ‘“ Evening 
Journal’’ published the following sentences : 

“This shameful crime against humanity was committed with the consent of 
Governor HuGures. ... The crime which he allowed to happen ought to disturb 
even his cold, methodical, and selfish nature. .. . 

“But he had the cowardice, the smallness, to allow the thing to HAPPEN. ... 

“Why did he do it? Because he knew that RoosEvELT had done the same thing. 
Mr. HuGHes wanted to show that he had the fine courage of ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
HuGuES hoped to arouse admiration. As a matter of fact, when he imitated Roose- 
VELT in this case of killing a woman, he was like some dunghill rooster imitating 
a gamecock.” 

The Hearst papers helped to finance the prosecution of Mr. JEROME. 
They told Governor HuGHES to remove the District Attorney. They 
are now seeking their revenge, but what awful slop to inflict upon us 
in that great cause ! 
Grandfathers 

MAN, dying by suicide, left behind a written statement which 
A began: ‘‘ First, I am a lineal descendant of PEREGRINE WHITE, the 
first white child born in America, just before the landing of the May- 


flower at Plymouth Rock.’’ He enumerated other of his forefathers 


who had been important, and ended with the complaint: ‘‘ Do you not 
think I should be entitled to work for the Government?’’ PEREGRINE 
WHITE, who was born on the Mayflower, was a half-brother of JosEPH 
WInNsLow, the first native governor of Plymouth Colony. He himself 
held several military and civil offices. Nothing is recorded against 
his character. He came into this world in 1620, which, according to 
the accepted formula, is ten generations back. Take the man who 
killed himself, and see how many progenitors he had ten generations 
back. Here is the result: Two parents, four grandparents, eight 
great-grandparents, sixteen, etc., thirty-two, sixty-four, one hundred 
and twenty-eight, two hundred and fifty-six, five hundred and twelve, 
one thousand and twenty-four. So PEREGRINE WHITE was one out 
of one thousand and twenty-four of that time who contributed to the 
body and mind and character of the late deceased. Who were the 
other one thousand and twenty-three? 


Looking Forward 


( yi MAY 1 Dr. CHARLES W. ELIoT will retire from the presidency of 


Harvard University. With quenchless enthusiasm he has, for five 
and seventy years, culled from life those things which are of most worth 


“Thanks in old age—thanks ere I go, 


For health, the midday sun, the impalpable air—for life, mere life. 
For beings, groups, love, deeds, words, books—for colors, forms, 
For all the brave, strong men—devoted, hardy men—who’ve forward sprung in 


freedom’s help, all years, all lands, 
For braver, stronger, more devoted men.” 


Dr. ELioT has seen his inspiration and deeds bear fruit in the lives of 


his fellows. The nation shows its estimate of him by seeking his 
services in other fields, and perhaps even for a quarter of a century he 
may add to the force and wisdom of his native land. 
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The Lower House and Standard Oil 


The Attempt and the Failure to Keep a High Duty on Oil and Its Products—Chaste 
Diction from ‘*Uncle Joe’’—Forty-seven Stalwarts 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HIS is the history of the effort made by the Republican 
organization in the Lower House of Congress—and espe- 
cially the dominant group within that organization, led 
by Cannon and Dalzell—to put a very heavy duty upon 
crude oil, refined oil, and the two hundred products of oil. 

The old tariff—the Dingley tariff under which we are 
now taxed—was written, “with privy paw,” by the pow- 
erful interests whom it enriches. How the tariff on some 
grades of manufactured wool was secretly written by 

William S. Whitman—the story of the conspiracy between Whitman and Sena- 

tor Aldrich, by which Whitman’s lobbyist, S. N. D. North, became the confidential 

clerk of the Senate Committee on Finanece—that story is now public property, 
thanks to a libel suit, in which the defendant, Frank P. Bennet, publisher of 

a Lynn (Massachusetts) paper, compelled Whitman to produce his letter-files. 

The part that the Standard Oil Company played in making the Dingley tariff 

is still a matter of dim half-lights—the public knows no more than that three 

United States Senators were, about that time, in the pay of the corporation. 

Anything more is surmise. 











What Constitutes a “Joker’’ 


ERTAIN it is that the heavy oil duties appeared in the present Dingley bill 

as the result of a trick—“joker” is the word used in the debates. In the 
body of the bill, oil stands boldly forth on the free list. Most of the members of 
Congress, when the bill was passed in 1897, believed that oil was free. Henry 
A. Cooper of Wisconsin, then and now a member of the House, and then and 
now an “insurgent,” vigilant to see that oil was not protected, was so sure of 
oil’s presence on the free list that he went on the stump and, for several months, 
proclaimed the fact as one of the virtues of the Republican Party. Congress- 
man Gustav Kiistermann of Wisconsin and Congressman John Wesley Langley 
of Kentueky say they thought oil was free, and said so on the stump. The 
clause which gave the Standard Oil Company the benefit of a three hundred 
per cent duty was hidden away among the countervailing provisions. 


Vreeland of New York Gets Busy 


HE present Ways and Means Committee, in making up the new tariff, did not 

put any duty on oil and its products. Whether they realized its injustice 
or merely its unpopularity—doesn’t matter. But before the bill was introduced 
they were persuaded, against their better judgment, by Congressman Edward 
Butterfield Vreeland of New York, to put in the Payne bill exactly the same 
countervailing duty that was in the old Dingley bill. 

When the bill appeared on the floor of the House there was a storm. Champ 
Clark and many other Democrats attacked the provision. Several Republicans, 
especially Gustav Kiistermann of Wisconsin, made speeches against it. Several 
other Republicans, including Vreeland of New York, Campbell of Kansas, Dal- 
zell and Burke of Pittsburg, and Sylvester Clark Smith of California, defended 
the duty. (Smith was quite frank. “I always write protection with a capital 
P,” said he.) Some of these defenders claimed they were acting, not in behalf 
of the wicked trust, but to help the trust’s long-suffering rival, the independent 
producer. (Cannon came down from the Speaker’s chair to resent the imputa- 
tion that he was acting in behalf of Standard Oil—he was working, he said, in 
the interest of three thousand independent producers, all doing business in his 
own—Danville, [linois—district.) To the end of the debates those who defended 
the duty disputed the theory that a duty on oil and its produets is a duty in 
favor of the Standard Oil Company. Some of them may have been disin- 
genuous, some may not; in any event, the United States Commissioner of 
Corporations, in his formal report, says that the countervailing duty permits 
the Standard Oil Company to charge the people of the United States three 
cents a gallon more for oil than they otherwise could, and that they sell oil 
cheaper abroad than in the United States. The Commissioner of Corporations 
is at least as unbiased as any of the Congressmen fighting to retain the duty. 
Anyhow, take Vreeland at his own word. “I speak,” he said, “for five hundred 
thousand producers of oil, who are taking half a million dollars a day out of 
the ground.” Standard Oil or no Standard Oil, ninety million consumers of 
oil and its products ought not to be taxed for the benefit of half a million 
producers; and if there is any group of persons who are wealthy as a whole, 
and free from the conventional protection bogy of pauper labor, it is the men 


who own oil-wells. They get their money with reasonable ease. 
A Rapid-Fire Fight 
( MEORGE W. NORRIS of the Fifth Nebraska District, Republican insur- 


gent, offered an amendment reducing the duty on oil and its produets 
to a nominal one per cent. This amendment was instantly attacked by the 
Republican organization, led by Vreeland and Dalzell—not on its merits, but 
on technicalities ot legislative procedure. 

This is where Dalzell shines, where his long experience and his famili 
arity with the complicated rules enable him to serve efficiently the inter 
ests he represents. Four pages of the Congressional Record are dotted with 
points of order and parliamentary inquiries. Finally the chair ruled against 
Norris’s amendment. Champ Clark appealed from the chair’s decision. There 
was more parliamentary wrangling. In the end the echair’s ruling was voted 
down by 174 to 162. (Unfortunately, no record of individual votes is kept 
When the House is in committee of the whole.) Dalzell didn’t give up. He 
demanded tellers. They reported a majority of 168 to 136 against the chair’s 
ruling. T the debate turned on the merits of Norris’s amendment. Camp 


bell of Kansas held out for a high tariff on oil. Fitzgerald of Brooklyn made 
a speech which was interesting for several reasons—it expressed the view of 
a man of high intelligence that the Standard Oil Company will be hurt by 
lowered duties and recognized the habit of members to go on record one way 
in the publie press and then dodge a record vote in Congress. 


“An amendment is now pending that, whatever else its effect will be, will, in the 
opinion of many who are informed on the subject, seriously cripple the ability of this 
giant corporation to continue to fleece the American people. I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity in my place as a Representative, discharging my duties in a conscientious 
manner, to express the hope that this amendment will be adopted by this House. 

I have never failed to meet any question that came before this House and to 
place myself squarely on record upon it. I have never attempted to place myself 
on record in the public press and then to dodge a record vote upon questions in this 
House. Lest there should not be an opportunity to place ourselves upon record on 
this question, where it will be forever preserved in the permanent records, I desire 
this opportunity to let those who know me see that I have not deviated from that 
path which I have marked out since I have been a member of this body. ... Mr. 
Chairman, I repeat again, in order that it may be reiterated in the Record, that I 
am heartily in favor of this amendment and that I shall vote for it both in the 
committee, where there will be no record vote, and in the House, where I hope there 
will be a record vote.” 


Plain Talk from ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ 


PEAKER CANNON left his chair to speak. His remarks illustrate at once 
his judicial temperament and his chaste diction: 


“Mr. Chairman, I hope I may have without interruption the five minutes allotted 
to me. I happen to be the Speaker of the House, but am yet a member of the House. 
Rarely does a Speaker take part in a debate. I am compelled, at this time, as a 
Representative to say a word. In my Congressional district a new oil field has devel- 
oped in the last four years. ... There are said to be three thousand owners of the 
soil receiving royalties. Eighty to ninety per cent of that production is by inde- 
pendents. The Standard Oil, I am informed, has a line from that field to Whiting, 
Indiana. I am glad there is a line. My constituents would fight anybody who 
would tear up that line. Yet if you were to listen to some gentlemen upon 
this floor it would seemingly be a felony for anybody to ship a barrel of oil through 
that, wicked company’s pipe line or sell oil to its owners. Now, what is this propo 
sition? It is to put oil upon the free list. Well, now, passion—misrepresenta- 
tion, perchance; I do not know or care—makes this exception. To punish whom? 
The wicked Standard Oil. Gentlemen, is it not well enough to see, when you seek 
to punish somebody whom you claim is bad, that you do not, like old Samson, pull 
down the pillars and have the temple fall upon yourselves. . Still the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Cooper) and others flap their wings and crow and crucify the 
people while they demagogue in denouncing this wicked Standard Oil. If the 
Standard Oil, a creature of the law, transgresses the law, the courts are open... .” 


Immediately after Cannon’s speech a vote was taken, and Norris’s amend- 
ment, reducing the duty on oil to one per cent, was adopted. 


Forty-Seven Faithful for the Duty on Oil 


WO days later the fight came up again. Between Wednesday and Friday the 

Republican organization made a complete about-face. On April 7 they had 
fought tooth and nail to retain a duty of twenty-five per cent and upward on 
oil and its products. On April 9 they went Norris one better, and Payne, the 
author of the tariff bill, introduced an amendment reducing the duty on oil 
from one per cent to nothing. In the final vote on this the record was kept. 
When it came to a public showing of hands, three hundred and twenty-two 
members of Congress voted for free oil; forty-seven voted against. There was 
something of braggadocio in the votes of these forty-seven faithful. They knew 
in advance they would be hopelessly beaten. They deserve eredit for courage 
at least. The forty-seven were: 


D. S. Alexander, John E. Andrus, George N. Southwick, and E. B. Vreeland of 
New York. 

Andrew J. Barchfeld, Charles F. Barelay, Arthur L. Bates, James F. Burke, 
John Dalzell, William H. Graham, George F. Huff, J. N. Langham, George D. 
McCreary, Reuben O. Moon, John K. Tener, and Nelson P. Wheeler of Pennsylvania. 

Ralph D. Cole, Herman P. Goebel, David A. Hollingsworth, Adna R. Johnson, and 
W. A. Thomas of Ohio. 

William F. Englebright, Everis A. Hayes, Julius Kahn, Joseph R. Knowland, 
Dunean E. McKinlay, James McLachlan, and James C. Needham of California. 

Joseph H. Gaines, William P. Hubbard, James A. Hughes, George C. Sturgiss, 
and Harry C. Woodyard of West Virginia. 

Joseph B. Bennett, John W. Langley, and Don C. Edwards of Kentueky. 

Charles E. Washburn and John W. Weeks of Massachusetts. 

William Lorimer, James R. Mann, and Speaker Joseph G. Cannon of Tlinois. 

Richard W. Austin of Tennessee, Charles E. Creager of Oklahoma, John G. Grant 
of North Carolina, Joseph Howell of Utah, Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, and 
H. O. Young of Michigan. 


Real Opinion About Civil Service 
HOSE who complacently hold the belief that the civil service is a perma- 
nent and aecepted thing in this country should read these extraets from 
recent debates in the Congressional Reeord: 
Senator Nathan Bay Scott of West Virginia: 
concerned, I would hope that the whole matter (putting census appointments under 


As far as I am personally 


Civil Service rules) would go out, and that Representatives and Senators would be 
given the privilege to name good clerks to do this work. . I am opposed to 
having them examined by the Civil Service Commission at all.” 

Senator Jacob Gallinger of New Hampshire: In my opinion, Civil Service 


has run mad in this country—literally run mad.” 
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“APRIL, 1912”"—A Glimpse of the North Sea Three Years Hence with the Fighting Ships of Germany and Britain. 
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WHERE GERMAN “DREADNOUGHTS” 
CAN BE BUILT AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 


Number of Ships, about Fourteen, with Three others 
Capable of being Adapted 


Name of Builders Position of Vard 
Vulkan Company”  Stettin 
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‘This bird’scye view gives 20 idea of the fighting values of the German and British fleets as they 
“Deeadooughts.” Io addition to these giant vessels there will be 


A reproduction from the ‘*Sphere’s’’ ‘‘Naval Crisis’ 


will be to April, 1912, the date which bas suddealy assumed so much importance. Thirteen German “ Dreadooughts” are placed opposite 
the British fleet of lorty pre” Dreadnought” vessels faced here by a fleet of twenty German pre-“ Dreadnought” battleships, aod British 
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seventeen British “ Dreadooughts,” but it ts possible that in April, 1912, the oumbers may be seventeen German and twenty-one 
armoured 


crulsers would oumber tweaty-tive to the German six 


’ supplement of March 27 showing the relative strength of the British and German Navies three years from now 


Germany’s Naval Ambitions 


Some Reasons Why the United States Should Wake Up to the Facts About the Kaiser’s Battleship- 
Building Program—Great Britain's Danger Exaggerated, But Not Her Fright 


>HE recent seare in Great Britain 
over German naval rivalry has 
been duly recorded in the Amer- 
ican press as a matter of cur- 
rent news; but it seems scarcely 
to have received the attention, 
or the perspicuous application 
to ourselves, that the cireum- 








stances require. 

The German naval program has been known for 
some time. To cite the head of the British Admiralty, 
speaking in Parliament, “when all the ships under it 
shall have been completed, they will constitute 4 navy 
more powerful than any now in existence.” What 
was unknown until recently to the British Admiralty, 
the admission of which has caused the alarm, was the 
immense, rapid, but unnoted, growth of facilities for 
quick building that has taken place in Germany. The 
Admiralty not only was unaware of what was pass- 
ing, but a year ago had assured the public, officially, 
that the rate of building was so much in favor of 
Great Britain that she could always keep ahead of the 
development of any other country. Meanwhile, Ger 
many not only was proceeding with actual building, but 
was developing simultaneously her means. Said the 
sritish Secretary of the Navy in Parliament: “Two 
years ago I believe that there was in Germany, with 
the possible exception of one or two slips in private 
yards, no slip capable of carrying a Dreadnought. 
To-day they have no less than fourteen such slips, with 
three more under construction. Two years ago any 
one familiar with the capacity of Krupps and other 
great German firms would have ridiculed the possibility 


{ 


of their undertaking the supply of all the component 
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By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN 


To-day 
The same 


parts of eight battleships in a single year. 
this productive power is a realized fact.” 

ias been provided for guns, 
eun-mountings, and armament in general. Without 
further elaboration of detail, Germany, granting the 
mechanies and the money, can build now as many and 
as fast as Great Britain herself. How about America? 
Further, the German Government has the resource 


power ot production 


of anticipating votes of supply. That is, having 

adopted a program which extends over many years 

a thing which neither Great Britain nor the United 

States does, nor, I apprehend, constitutionally can do 
orders are issued from time to time to manutfac- 

No dif- 


ficulty is made by German builders or financiers in 


{ 


turers in advance of the money being voted. 


meeting and providing for such orders. Thus the 
parts of several great ships are being turned out a 
considerable time before that which would be antiei- 
pated by outsiders, looking only at the program, o1 
at the proceedings of the German Legislature. This 
turning out of the parts escapes the attention which 
sees only in the laying of the keel the moment of 
initiation; but it is evident that it is an immense 
stride toward ultimate completion. It is also evident 


1 


that by this method work may be so apportioned, and 
so assured to the manufacturing establishments, as 
to secure them steady employment, and to enable them 
to develop their plant with confidence of returns; the 
certainty for which commerce always longs. 

facilities, antie- 


By this development of buildin: 


pation of votes of supply, and preparations before 
keel-laying, Germany has stolen a mareh upon Great 
Brital in two respeets shi as advaneed toward 


the fu filment ot a pre ram Vv ch contemplates a navy 


stronger than the present British, with a stride far be- 
yond what the British Government a year ago thought 
possible; and, further, she has created, unseen, facilities 
which enable her to maintain this gain, for she ean 
now go on building as rapidly as her supposed rival. 

After reading the most notable recent speeches in 
Parliament upon this topic—a trouble, I faney, few 
Americans have taken—lI ineline to think that the 
situation as regards Great Britain, though embar 
rassing to that country, is less immediately menacing 
than pessimists assert; but I believe, none the less, 
that an extraordinary situation has been created, and 
that henceforward, if Germany so will and ean find 
the money, the two-power standard of the British 
fleet, accepted by Liberals as well as Conservatives, 
can not be maintained. The two-power standard, it 
may be explained, means that in predominant British 
opinion the British navy should equal in power the 
combination of the two strongest foreign navies, plus 
a margin of safety of, say, ten per cent. By some 
the United States navy is not included in such pos 
sible combination. 

In the London “Times” for Mareh 24, the editor 
of the British “Naval Annual,” who for twenty years 
has been accustomed, in the interests of his period 
ical, to keep track of the progress of all navies, eon 
tributes the following table as to the strength of 
the British and German navies, in battleships of th 
heaviest class, at the end of three approaching years: 


GREAT BRITAIN GERMANY 


1910 (end) 10 9 
1911 16 13 
1912 20 17 
Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition, rates the 
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German numbers higher, upon information in his pos- 
session; but I prefer to adhere to the more moderate 
a man not in the heat of eon- 
troversy, and moreover a specialist in such estimates. 

I fear that the people of the United States are less 
eoneerned than their interests should prompt them to 
be by this menace to another English-speaking com- 
munity, in the welfare of which we have a great stake; 
but I trust that self-interest may arouse them to the 
fact that a portentous international faet, and factor 


ealeulation, as made by 


-that is, maker of further facts—has come rapidly 
into existence, as well as been suddenly revealed. 
Granting that Great Britain still has a day of grace, 
in which, by strenuous effort, she can yet assure her 
naval supremacy, Germany can now put afloat a fleet 
without any other equal than that of her neighbor. 

The suddenness of all this reealls other historic 
instances. Austria, in 1866, and France, in 1870, had 
awakenings similar to that which Great Britain has 
just undergone; only theirs was in the clash of arms, 
with the realized result of dire disaster. Many of us 
still survive who remember the unexpected wonders of 
the needle gun. The first Napoleon, after Jena and 
Tilsit, exacted a limit to the numbers of the Prussian 
army; he failed, however, to note that that army was 
being changed in composition year by year, so that 
by relays of training a nation of soldiers was created 
imperceptibly but swiftly. He met his surprises in 
the battlefields following 1812, ending with Waterloo. 

“Our Needs Are Our Business,” Says Germany 
HE new conditions are of very grave 
concern to the United States. Let 
it be observed that the question is 
not one of a particular external 
object quietly aimed at by the Ger- 
man Government. In the late naval 
debates the British Prime Minister 
said: “The question has been raised more than once 


Gi: 


by the British Government, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether any proposal for mutual reduction of 
expenditure for naval purposes would be accepted 
by the German Government; but we have been as- 
more than in the most formal manner, 
that their naval expenditure is governed solely by 
their own and that their not 


sured onee, 


needs, program does 
depend upon us.” 

There is here no explanation of what Germany con- 
siders her needs, which compel the building of a navy 
that, when complete, “will be more powerful than any 
now existing.” The reply, in terms unobjectionably 
civil, is virtually: “Our needs are our business, not 
yours.” No offense can be taken, and outsiders are 
driven back upon the legal maxim that intention ean 
only be inferred from action. Nor need they specu 
As the 


Foreign Minister has recently said: “Foreign govern- 


late overcuriously as to intention. British 


ments and our own Government live from hand to 


CAN GREAT BRITAIN EQUAL 


Collier’s 


mouth, and have fewer deep plans than people might 
” and he remarked that half the difficulties 
of foreign policy may arise from the exceeding in- 
genuity of different countries attributing motives to 
ach other’s governments. What other nations have 
to do is not to ask what Germany means, but to con- 
sider what effect such a fleet as she now contemplates 
must have, as an international factor, upon interna- 
tional questions should they arise. 


suppose ; 


The Peril of the Monroe Doctrine 


eT IS, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
represent to Americans what the 
effect on their commerce and finance 
would be if Germany in a_ war 
should seriously impair the finan- 
cial Great Britain; but 
it is surely incumbent upon us to 
that there is now visible in the 
future a foreign fleet decisively superior to our own, 


status of 





recognize 


near 


in the class of vessel accepted at present by pre- 
ponderant naval opinion as the determinative fac- 
tor in naval war. Britain have 
such a fleet, and superior; but a long history of 


Great also. will 
international contention—together with the exposure 
of Canada—not to speak of kindlier relations and 
recent memory of done make as 
sure as anything future can be, that Great Britain 
can have no wish to contravene our historic policy 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. It is, indeed, un- 
thinkable that Great Britain now, any more than in 
1823, can wish any change in the political dependence 
of tropical America. 

Germany’s action as regards the Monroe Doctrine 
has also been scrupulously in accord with our posi- 
tion; and for that reason no one has a right to suggest 
any purpose to the contrary for the future. But we 
must look facts straight in the face, and see that, in 
case of future offense given by some future Castro- 
a condition almost sure to arise—such superiority at 


good offices us, 


sea as Germany is now establishing puts in her power 
to exact whatever reparation she may please, irre- 
spective of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Having advaneed, through eighty years of consist- 
ent contention, to the position we now hold with 
regard to European interference on this continent, are 
we willing now to leave a permanent element of 
national policy dependent upon the uncertain indul- 
gence of a foreign state, which is notoriously thirsting 
for colonization in the supposed interest of racial de- 
velopment? The recent decision of Congress to vote 
only two of the four Dreadnoughts asked by the late 
President was probably in ignorance of the grave 
future of international balance constituted by this 
action of Germany, so suddenly revealed to the British 
Legislature. 

Should such unhappy conjuncture arise, only naval 
control the issue. If the United States 


power can 


ANY TWO? 
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should find herself decisively inferior on the sea, she 
either must acquiesce without resistance, though not 
without remonstranee, or, resisting with inadequate 
means, be not only beaten on the main issue, but her 
commerce strangled by blockade. It may be appre- 
hended, too, that, following recent experience, she may 
have to pay the war bills of both sides. It would 
seem almost better, upon the whole, to spend such 
indemnity beforehand, pocketing the results ourselves, 
in a navy adequate to prevent such humiliation; the 
bitterness of which would be provocative of further 
future trouble. The alternative, of paying later the 
price of the navy which shall have put you in a hole, 
does not commend itself as a palatable draft; not to 
speak of the reversal of a permanent national policy, 
deliberately adopted, and maintained through near 
three generations. There is, besides, the question of 
our property at Panama. Searcely five years have 
passed sinee, after long negotiation, we freed ourselves 
from our engagements with Great Britain, and ob- 
tained, diplomatically, the free management and con- 
trol of the canal. Control, however, is a mockery 
in terms when confronted by a superior navy. As 
toward Great Britain, we have other means of pres- 


sure should oceasion arise; toward any other Euro- 
pean 


power we have only our navy. 
Preparing for Europe’s Overflow 


‘W persons realize what the appear- 
ance of such a navy as that which 
,, Germany is building means in inter- 
ae ”2 national affairs. The question, in- 
B2) deed, is not what she intends; like 
Coy other governments, she may to some 
extent live from hand to mouth, 
though probably not so much so as others. The 
question is: What will she be able to do with such 
That is her meaning; the expediency of 
an unknown future, as yet contingent and impossi- 
ble to foresee. 









a force? 


But though contingencies are beyond 


our ken, it is perfectly knowable, and absolutely 
sure, that, should they be unfavorable, she, with 
a decisively superior navy, will have the whip 
hand. ‘To cite instances, to illustrate in detail how 


navies built for one purpose have insensibly been 


led to assert decisive effect in 


very different quar- 
ters, passes the limits of this writing. Thus it 
was, without malice prepense, that the navy of 
Cromwell, built for the narrow seas, was drawn, 


almost despite himself, to the Mediterranean; and 
there in his hands, followed by William 
II] and Marlborough, changed the face of Europe 
and shaped therefrom the destinies of America. Is 
there any thoughtful not see that 
the great international questions of this present day 


strong 


man who does 
are shaping far outside of the narrow seas, although 
it is quite possible that they may be decided there? 


Europe is full—and overflows. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD'S POWERS. 

















A reproduction from a sixteen-page supplement to the ‘‘Iilustrated London News’? of March 2 
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1 herd of Grant's aazels The third one from the right carries an exceptionally larae pai of horns 
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** Pity some of us wasn't 
hy with a sheath-knife” 


VENING came up in a vast mel- 
lowness of coloring over sea and 
sky. There was searcély a stir 
of wind; save for the wake of the 
tug, in which the Etna moved, 
With all sail set, like something 
half: asleep, the sea was smooth 
as a floor. Far astern of ‘her, 
shading into thespgle sky, the 
low lands about the mouth of the 
Delaware were; dimly seen; she 
was standing out-on the first stage ef her voyage around 
the Horn, from Philadelphia to ‘San Francisco, ’ 

“Stand by to, get the tow-rope aboard,” eame the order 
from aft. The sailors, bone-weary with the long day of 
bending sail and..getting the ship ready for sea, crowded 
for’'ard to the forecastle-head, sixteen hard and sullen 
men, strange to each other and to the ship. They came 
up in silence and grouped themselves ready to take in 
the hawser when the tugboat should give them slack. <A 
few glanced aside as they stood to take stock of the see 
ond mate—elances gravid with ecaleulation and suspicion, 
for the man had a name, a reputation current in fore 
castle and sailors’ boarding-houses. Men who had sailed 
with “Bueko”’ Logan had a pride in remembering it; they 
spoke of him with curses, but often. He stood beside 











them now, ignoring them utterly and watching the tow 
boat, his lean, clean-shaven face, with its hard jaw and 
its thin, courageous nose, showing no consciousness of 
their neighborhood. He was tall and long-legged; there 
Was a quality of slenderness and alertness in all his body, 
a readiness in his attitude; he looked quick and dange1 
ous even as he stood at rest. There were grave faces 


among those that seanned him. 
He was the first to see that the towboat had stopped 


her engines He woke to action like a spring released 
from tension. “Get hold of that hawser,” he commanded, 
and though he spoke quietly, the weary men started to 
their work with brisk urgency. “Never mind the cap 
stan,” he bade; “take her in hand over hand. Heave 


away, now 

He put no hand to it himself, but stood and watched 
the bent line of them as they snatched the heavy hemp 
inboard. The tue had put her helm over and was falliny 
back on the ship’s beam; she was like a neat toy on that 
great shining plain of water. On her tittle pulpit of a 
bridge, the captain spun the wheel, leaning aside mean 
While to look over his shoulder at the ship: a couple ot 
hands stood ready at the towing-choek to let go the line, 
and waved a farewell to the poop; and under her countet 
there was a bubble from the reversed propelle Het 


captain detached a hand from the spokes and waved it 


“So long, Bucko,’ he was shouting, cheerily. Logan gave 
him no answe1 The lahoring sailors had no eves to 
spare for this little ceremony of farewells, in which no 
part was theirs: it seemed as though Logan joined them 
in a deliberate aloofness Che tue east off the line, and 
it flopped into the water 

Now. then.” snaq ped Logan: lively with that haw 
ser.” He thrust himself sharply in front of the fore 
most man and took hold of the wet rope. (ret a move 
on,” he said, and laid his strength to it while behind him 
the sailor hauled with a new energy Already they 
had remarked on one thine that Logan gave his orders 
\ ( o is voice to the nventional shout 
heuting ecoul ive added no emphasis to their curt 
tuthorit And he had not sworn the hawser had been 
vot in | ! vith none of that blusterous vociferation 

il to si maneuvers Ile was among them and close 

ther | the li i iryv ¢ top of 
t 1 } f ( t 1 of quick 
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The South Sea Cruise of the Full-Rigged 
Ship “Etna’— Shaw Who Tried and 


Failed, and Noble Who Waited 
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Illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER 


had no name. The need to diseuss it made something 
of a bond between them when they knocked off at 
last for supper and sat about the narrow foe’sle over 
their food, 

They were of all the races which furnish ships with crews, 
an all-nation and no-nation erowd gathered together from 
the world’s ports to drive the old Etna from the Delaware 
to the Golden Gate. For them, the spaciousness of the 
world was no more than a road; every part of it was 
on the way, to somewhere and no part of it was a 
final destination. English and Americans leavened their 
diversity thinly. They sat about on their chests and 
ate and drank absently, eying one another without 
interest. 

It fell to an Ameriean to broach the matter which 
ripened in the mind of each. 

“Well, boys,” he said, over his steaming pannikin of 
foe’sle tea; “what d’ye. make of Bucko Logan?” 

They all turned toward him at the word; a white 
haired seaman who sat next to him leaned forward and 
spat graphically on the dirty deck. 

“Td. give a bit,” he said slowly, ‘‘to ha’ been sober the 
day I shipped for this trip. You wouldn’t catch me 
aboard of ‘here if I'd had my senses.” 

The Yankeeawhg had spoken first nodded his full com 
preliension. _He had a lean, humorous face, burned to 
the color of teak by many suns. 

“Guess we'll be sober enough by the time he’s through 
with us,” he said, slowly. “But say. Did ye see what 
a style he had on him? As quiet as a funeral.” 

Another Englishman took up the tale. ‘That’s what’s 
said of him, ‘that is. Don’t holler at yer like what an 
ardinary mate does; speaks as soft as a parson and then 
hits like the kick of a mule. There was a shipmate of 
mine in my last ship—Bucko Logan had broke the bone 
of his jaw for stoppin’ a buntline too tight, an’ then 
made him crawl aloft, with his mouth hangin’ sideways 
on his face, to cut the stopper.” 

There was headshaking over this; the man who stops 
the gear so that it will not run when it is needed has no 
friends aboard ship. 

“T haf haird,” began a plump man near the door, ‘dat 
vonce he Vos coom into der focksle F 

rhe white-haired seaman looked up sharply. 

“Say, mates,” he said, “I didn’t notice nobody askin’ 
that Dutehman to oblige the company. There’s reason 
in everything, now ain’t there? We may be shipped for 
a tough passage, but that ain’t to say that a Dutchman’s 
to open his mouth here without havin’ something shoved 
into it.” 

\ murmur of agreement threaded its way through 
those who were not “Dutehmen”: the citizens of the sea 
acknowledged its code. It served to set them together 
and somewhat overcome that strange reserve which 
sailors exercise toward new shipmates. Talk ran more 
easily while the night darkened without and the loose 
gear slapped and creaked overhead All the old tales 
of Buecko Logan were set forth afresh; his world-wide 
fame had its due; stories of his fine seamanship, as 
when he brought the Noldan home with smallpox aboard 
of her and only five hands left to work her up to quaran 
tine, of his ruthlessness, instanced by the case of “a man 
| was shipmates with in the So-and-so,” of his strength, 
his fighting prowess, his behavior to women, and the rest 
of the characteristics which had won him a place in the 
mythology of the sea before he was thirty five. The dull 
lamp swung above their heads and east its meager light 
over them and over the meanness of their bunks and 
possessions, and the “Dutchmen,” accounted for and ac 


curately placed without their circle, listened in placid 
silence 

Eight bells put a period to the talk “Aft all hands,” 
sounded the due order. Watches were to be chosen and 
set. according to immemorial custom. The night was 


still and splendid with stars: here and there the lights 
of ships showed near at hand, the traffic of the Delaware 
mouth. 

At the poop-rail the captain with his two mates 
iwaited them; a globe-lamp to read their names by held 
the three of them in the cirele of its radiance The 
men, awkward and shy, gathered about the after hatch, 
staring and breathing heavily. The officers were con 
sulting over the list, and the men made the most of their 
opportunity to scrutinize their masters Logan, tall 
ind tight-lipped, was a little in the background The 
captain, gray-haired and florid. with a manner of moving 
his hands as he talked. was ecepted as a tyne they all 
new captains like hin The mate i stumpy powerful 
man is also nothing out of the way In contrast witl 


then Logan stood out lil an aristocrat 





“All aft?” de 
manded the captain 
at last. lis voice 
had a note of petu 
lance; shipmasters 
are prone to it, 
“Answer to your 
names as TI eall 
them.” This form 
achieved, the setting of the watches began, the captain 
and the mate choosing alternately. Noble, the white 
haired seaman, found himself in the starboard—Logan’s 
—watch. With him was Fullerton, the American, Shaw, 
another Englishman, four of the docile Dutchmen, and 
a stout little Frenchman. Then came the captain’s 
speech. : 

He leaned upon the rail, the globe-lamp illtiminating 
his round face, and looked down upon his érew. His 
attitude looked confidential, persuasive, intiniate. 

“Now, men,” he said, in his rather high tones; “here 
we are. This is a good ship; don’t make no mistake 


Noble's immunity 
made the others 
suspicious of him 


,about that. A man that can do the work he shipped 


for’s all right: he’ll find her a good ship. Let’s have 
quick hands and feet fore an’ aft and.we’ll get on first- 
rate, But—” he paused, and sqgme of them saw Logan 
smile behind him—*but, if there’s any shenanigan, 
stand by for trouble. You hear me. Hell ‘ll be a sum- 
mer resort alongside of this packet if there’s goin’ to 
be trouble. Now we understand each other, so go below, 
the watch.” 

Thus the crew of the Etna, full-rigged ship, entered 
upon their voyage. A crew and a ship are never at one 
till they are out of soundings; it takes a day or two 
for the sea habit to assert itself and the vessel to be 


come familiar. Things are stiff at first. like the sheaves 
of the blocks; officers do not get to close quarters till 
the ship is clean of the land’s defilement In due sea 


son the hands turn out of the foe’sle, holystone and 
scrub it and make it clean; their bodies are emptied 
of liquor and the boarding-house languor; they settle 
down to the routine that will govern and guide them 
as long as blue water is under them. The starboard 
watch was quick to find its bearings; its members were 
alert to avoid collision with Logan. Old Noble, with 
forty years of seafaring behind him, soon took stock of 
his position and confided his conclusions to Fullerton. 
Both men were out on the jib-boom at a piece of work, 
standing on the foot-ropes while the brisk sea swelled 
and sank beneath them. 

“Say, Jim,” said Noble: “I don’t see how Logan’s 
goin’ to get at you an’ me.” 

Fullerton, parceling an eye ready for serving, did not 
look up. 

‘Same old Way, I guess.” he replied 


“I don’t know,” said Noble. “You see, Jim, it isn’t 
as if he wasn’t a sailor Now, you and me—we’re up 
to our work We can do it as well as him 4 man’s 
vot to have sone sort of a reason for startin’ to punch.” 

Fullerton spat. “Oh, hell,” he said 

“But he’s got to have some sort of a reason.’ Noble 
insisted. “What I say is—don’t give him none.” 

“It ain’t a reason he wants: it’s an excuse.” answered 
Fullerton. He looked up “Don’t you never make a 
mistake?” he asked ‘Ain’t vou neve brought a ball 


of marline along instead of spun-yarn, or something?” 
“What about it?” demanded Noblk 


“That’s excuse enough for him, an’ reason enough 


too,” said Fullerton. “Don’t you worry, old chap: what's 
comin’ is comin’, and served hot.” 

He bent again to his work. and Nobl ondered He 
would have spoken further, but a sudden uproar from 
the main deck checked him Both men listened Lhere 
were vells. sounds of woful expostulation. and noise as 
of driving nails with a mallet Ihe deckhouse stood I 
tween them and the cause of it all: they could vi 
nothing of what was happening: but they i see a 
man on the forevard looking down aft Presently. wit 
t last howl, the uproar ceased Fullerton looked acres 
the boom at Noble 

Better get on Ib ethy | 
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e The dull lamp swung above their heads and cast its meager light over them and over the meanness of their bunks and their possessions 


started from then, and what had gone before was merely 
preliminary, like casting off from the wharf and towing 
down the river. Old Noble, fitting a strop to a down 
haul block, bent his head above his task and worked 
deftly, with all the skill of long custom, but his thoughts 
were aft. His years, his consciousness of sound shipceraft, 
and his good record had given to him something like dig 
nity; he was accustomed to have good work expected 
of him and to render it, and to enjoy in return a cer 
tain immunity from the lesser form of discipline. He 
was uneasily aware that there would be no such plea 
to be won on the Etna. There was indignation in his 
thoughts that he should have come to such a_ pass. 
And then he heard Logan’s step on the forecastle-head. 
He uttered a short hiss of warning to Fullerton and 
worked faster. 

The second mate—Noble could see him with the cor 
ner of his eye—took account at leisure of the lashings 
on the anchors and of the jib-sheets. He stood a while 
with his back to the two men, scanning the gear on the 
foremast, humming to himself. At last he turned, cast 
a leg over the rail, and came edging out on the foot 
rope till he stood at Noble’s side. 

“How are you gettin’ on with that?” he said, in his 
quiet tones. 

Noble shifted to let him see for himself and took a 
look at him. His hard young face was nonchalant and 
composed; he turned the block over calmly, concerned 
with nothing else. Only—the hand that touched it had 
a smear of blood across the big knuckles that whitened 
under the skin with every movement of the fingers. 

“Yes,” said the second mate. “That ought to do. Put 
a seizing on those clip-hooks when you’re through. How 
are you doin’ over there?” 

He straddled over the boom to Fullerton, looked at the 
job, nodded, and went inboard again soth looked at his 


back as he went down the ladder to the main deck, and 
then eyed each other in the same impulse 

“That’s a terror for you,” said Noble, slowly 

“That’s so,” 
“Darn me if | can make him out Half kills a man 
one minute see that blood on his fist and then 


agreed Fullerton, with a puckered brow 


comes along to look over a job without so much as a 


‘hurry up.’” 


“Aye,” said Noble. “I wisht he’d curse a bit It’s 
that deadly soft way of his, as if—as if he knowed he’d 
got you, no matter how you squirm. That’s what makes 
me itch, that is.’ 

At eight bells they were quickly made aware of what 
had happened on the main dec] In their bunl the 
foe’sle, two of the “Dutchmen” were sobbing over the 


new troubles. Noble stood up and bade them show 
their faces; they raised their bruises obediently to view. 
The old man scanned them, his lips pursed; both men 
had been sorely beaten. 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully; “you’ve had the cream 
of it, you two. What was you doing?” 

“Not’ing,” cried one of them. ‘He joost come up and 
poonch us for not’ing.” 

The other Englishman in the watch laughed shortly. 

“That’s just what they was doing,” he explained to 
Noble. “I was close by, an’ them Dutchmen was soldier- 
ing all the watch. I’d ha’ punched ’em myself if I’d been 
the second mate.” 

The men started with their dinner in silence. Noble 
had a sense of relief at finding that the sufferers after 
all were Dutchmen; it might have been worse. A man 
who is hard on such as they may none the less be a good 
officer from the point of view of the fo’e’sle. In fact, it 
helped to identify Logan, to fit him in; this was a recog 
nizable attribute of an energetic second mate. Noble 
turned into his bunk after dinner with a mind eased of 
a few of its darker forebodings 

Good winds helped the old Etna into the trades; with 
her easting made, she turned her stout stem to the south 
and justified her builder. Incidentally, she most com 
pletely justified her second mate A full-rigged ship, 
built of wood and heavily sparred, is the true material 
for fine seamanship, and Logan was a seaman of the 


highest order. The old skysail-yarder gave him scope; 
with his keen instinct for a ship’s character, he soon 
learned just what she could do and how much she could 
stand During his tricks at the wheel at night, when 


the horizon was blotched with quick squalls, Noble had 
“Stand by 


your royal and topgallant halyards,” he would order, as 


many occasions to judge Logan’s abilities 


the fresh wind strengthened and a spurt of rain tray 
eled down to them 4 word to the man at the wheel 
a blink into the binnacle, and then he would take up his 
position at the weather poop-rail, his eyes aloft on the 


geal his every faculty alert and sail the old ship 
through the thick of a squall without starting a sheet 
Noble came to mark such incidents as typical of the 
vovage He was an expert judge of an officer’s worth 


ind rendered Logan the tribute of his unfeigned surpris« 
ind admiration He began to think skeptically of the 
man’s unholy reputation. He tried to express himself to 
his mate Fullerton 


They call him Bucko,” he said, “but he hasn’t come 
no bucko with us. Who's he hit Only a pair of Dutch 
men for loafir ind Shaw a clip on the ear for belavin’ 
he royal halyards with a hitch And as for bein’ a 


sailor, why. there’s admirals couldn’t work a ship the 
way he does.” 

Fullerton was not convineed. “It’s comin’,” he said 
“and when it comes, you stand from unde I guess | 
know the breed. He wasn’t called Bueko for nothing.” 

The starboard watch had the middle watch that night. 
The trades were failing, petering out in squalls that kept 
the hands on the jump and the gear stretched. When 
Noble relieved the wheel at four bells the Hina was on 
a bowline, laying her rail well down to the sea that raced 
past in white streaks from the bows. The captain was 
on deck, walking the poop with Logan; both were in 
oilskins. It was breezing up purposefully, out of a sky 
that shifted from dark smoke-color to dead blaek, and 
Noble could feel in the heavy helm that the old ship was 
carrying all she could stand. He was not sorry that the 
captain was on deck, for Logan alone had a way of 
carrying on to the last minute which sailors detest. It 
did not take the captain long to decide to shorten sail; 
Logan ordered the royals in and went down to the main 
deck to see it done. Topgallants, jib topsails, and flying 
jib followed; and Noble had rung one bell, which indi 
cates the time to call the watch below, before the second 
mate returned to the poop. ‘The captain had already 
gone below and Logan came aft and took a look into the 
binnacle. 

He stood at Noble’s side for a couple of minutes. 

“Lot too many Dutchmen on this ship,” he said at 
length. 

“Yes, sir,” 
myself.” 

Logan nodded, still staring into the compass 

“That man Shaw calls himself an Englishman, don’t 
he?” he asked 

“Yes, sir; 

“Pity he don’t act like it, then,” said the second mate 
so quietly that it seemed as though he were talking to 


agreed Noble; “I’ve no use for Dutchmen 


Shaw’s English,” answered the old sailor 


himself 
He looked round suddenly at Noble as though he were 


about to add something more. Then he smiled and 
stepped a pace away 
“Strike eight bells,” he ordered, and walked forward 
The man of the port watch relieved Noble, and the old 
man went forward The night was very dark, and lhe 
trod with care along the wet decks At the corner of 


the for’ard house, some men were gathered in a knot: 
a gleam of light from the lamp in the fo’e’sle shone dully 
on their wet oilskins 
Ain’t you fellows goin’ to turn in?” said Noble, as he 
came to them 
Some of them turned to see who spoke, but nobody a1 





swered. Their interest was focused on a figure stretched 
upon the deck; two of them were kneeling by it. Every- 
body was very quiet. A wave of sickness passed through 
Noble’s body. He laid a hand on the arm of the man 
next to him. 

“Is—is that Shaw?” he asked. 

The Dutchman—it was one of those whom the second 
mate had thrashed—looked round to him. 

“Yes,” he said. “Dat’s Shaw.” 

Fullerton rose from his knees by the prone man. 

“Here,” he said. “Let’s get him in to the fo’e’sle. 
He’s got it bad.” 

Four men, ungainly in their stiff oilskins, raised him 
in their arms and bore him to his bunk. The ship was 
rolling somewhat: they had to balance and poise as 
they went, and there was a momentary jam in the nar- 
row doorway. But Shaw uttered no sound. They got 
him into his bunk, and reached the lamp down from its 
hook to see him more clearly. The hair over one ear 
was bound into strings with blood, but the face was un- 
marked. It had the color of yellow clay and seemed to 
have become sharper and thinner. The lower lip hung 
down and let the teeth be seen. 

Fullerton pointed with a finger to the clotted hair. 

“It was a belaying-pin did that,” he said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Logan?” asked Noble, in a whisper. 

Fullerton turned on him. “Logan,” he repeated. “Who 
else’d it be? Of course it was Logan—the man-killin’, 
sailor-drivin’ dog!” 

His voice, wrathful and loud, seemed an offense against 
the stillness in which Shaw lay unmoving. 

“What was it about?” asked Noble hastily. 

Fullerton sneered. Tlis face was curiously white. 
“Who knows what it was about?” he cried. ‘Whatever 
he done, he hadn’t earned that.” Again his pointing 
finger carried their eyes to the bloody hair. “He was 
at the fore-to’gallant halyards; the rest of us was on 
the clewlines. We heard him sing out and curse; we 
never heard Logan at all—you know the swine’s quiet 
style. An’ then there was a sound like splitting a 
board and we heard him fall, and Logan lowered the 
vard himself. Aye. Pity some of us wasn’t by with 
a sheath-knife.” 

The Frenchman was bathing Shaw’s face from a pan 
nikin, while the others stood about staring and wordless. 
Fullerton, having spoken, crossed to his own bunk and 
hegan to remove his oilskins. Noble stood a while and 
looked at the prone man, then turned to the door. 

“Where you goin’?” demanded Fullerton. 

“Aft,” said Noble. ‘That man might die.” 

The port watch were at the weather main braces as he 
passed, the leading man go-ho-ing with vigor. The door 
of the poop alleyway on the lee side was open, and Noble 
made for it, meaning to wake the steward. The second 
mate’s room was the first to pass, and, as it chanced, 
Logan had his door open also. 

The second mate was standing in the middle of the 
room stripped to the waist, and he looked up as the old 
man appeared. 

Phat you, Noble?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the sailor. 

“Goin to eall the steward?” suggested Logan. “It’s 
no use, though; I guess his skull’s cracked all right. 1 
sort of felt it give.” 

He looked enormous in the tiny berth; his shoulders 
The little hurri 
cane lamp serewed to the bulkhead was behind him, and 
let him be seen 2s a great silhouetted mass 

“He looks bad,” Noble. “I’ve a 
for.” 

“So have 1.’ 


come in here and lend me a hand 


nd chest seemed to erowd the place. 


said notion he’s done 


was the answer. “So you might as well 


Noble knew he didn’t want to; at the back of his mind 
there smoldered a savage wrath against this big young 
man; but he entered) and closed the door as he was 
bidden. 

“Just lift the lamp out of the socket and hold it 


“That’s it,” he 
look at the 


for me, will you?’ directed Logan. 
said, as Noble obeyed. “Now I can 
damage.” 

He turned as he spoke, and old Noble uttered an oath 
of sheer amazement. Half the side and thigh were sticky 
with blood, which oozed still from a wound low down in 
the ribs. 


get a 


“Steady with that lamp,” said Logan. His big, spade 
ended fingers were busy about the wound, callously 
stretching and kneading it as though in curiosity. “Ah, 


here it is,” he said suddenly, and picked something forth 
from it. He swished it in the water of the wash-hand 
basin and held it to the lamp. 

“See,” he said to Noble. 

Noble saw; it was two inches of the point of a sheath 
knife, broken off in the wound 

“Dirty trick.” 
his trousers 


said Logan, nonchalantly, hitehing up 
‘Pll get my shirt on and call the captain. 
You ean go and turn in, Noble.” 

Nobody in the watch managed to retain a 
clear memory of that event; the implication of it shifted 
so suddenly One moment their minds were full of 
bloody murder, of a shipmate ruthlessly slaughtered in 
mere wantonness : 


starboard 


the dark for the body in Shaw’s bunk 


seemed to ery out upon his slayer. And the next mo 
ment the captain was there, shrill and shaking, inco 
herent with anger, showering epithets on them and on 
the dead. Shaw’s broken knife was found where he had 
fallen 

“Set of knifing cowards,” the captain babbled at them. 
Lucky that belayin’-pin was handy, Mr. Logan—the 
low-down blanky Dagoes. You work ’em up after this, 
Mr. Logan keep the stabbin’, underhanded dogs on the 
Move d’yve hear?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” said Logan, formally, looking over his 
head at the bewildered men 

Sh is buried next morning by the men on the 
port hen they were ishing down decks. Noble. 
leeple is bunk, heard the voice of the mate: “Get 
( ol t corp a couple of you and shove it over 
Then came the splash, and that was all. The man who 


Collier’s 


had got the worst of it was disposed of; the incident was 
at an end. It had not even interrupted the current of 
the ship’s life. The captain, certainly, went about with 
a face of power, designedly portentous; but Logan, who 
lived under the scrutiny of cautious eyes, carried no signs 
of it. He never mentioned his own wound or let it em- 
barrass him in the least; when a foul night thickened to 
a tempestuous day and all hands were called to shorten 
sail, he led his watch aloft in superb style and took the 
bunt of the mainsail as though no blade had broken short 
on one of his ribs. Never for a moment did he break 
from his studied restraint of tone and manner; he seemed 
to live in a tense and significant undertone, pregnant 
with menace. On the run down to the Horn, he dis- 
played his “Bucko” form more than once; it was the 
“Dutchmen” that suffered. Noble saw one of them felled 
one day. The man was smoking during his watch on 
deck; he was at work under the foc’sle head and Logan 
came round the for’ard house and upon him suddenly. 
The man’s back was to him, and the second mate, with- 
out so much as a frown, tapped him on the shoulder. It 
was done so quietly, with such a manner of equanimity, 
that Noble looked to hear a mere word of rebuke and an 
end to it. The man started round at the touch and let 


his pipe fall, gaping at the officer; the next instant 
Logan’s fist knocked him breathless across the barrel 


of the windlass. He had the luck, or the good sense, 
not to stir for a minute, and Logan, aiter looking at 
him thoughtfully, set his heel on the pipe, broke it 
and turned away. He had not even spoken. The man’s 
front teeth were broken and his lip split through; trem- 
bling violently, he swabbed the blood from his face and 
crept back to his job. Noble saw his eyes were white 
and wide. 

It was ‘a well-trained watch which Logan commanded 
by the time the Htna braced up and made the Horn, a 
wateh that was never a minute late on deck, which put 
its force to its work with a feverish readiness and never 
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failed to jump at an order. Save only Noble, not a man 
of them but had come under the second mate’s heavy 
hand and had his sears to show. Fullerton’s turn had 
come one night when he was drowsy on the lookout, and 
Logan had seen a distant light first. The American had 
taken his hammering standing up and fighting; he had 
left his mark on Logan’s hard face and had been pounded 
to unconsciousness in return for it. Noble’s immunity 
made the others suspicious of him; they talked with 
guarded words in his presence, for fear he should be in 
an understanding with the afterguard. 

They saw the Horn, a mere black buttress of rock 
peering up over chill seas, on a Sunday morning. Some- 
how, it is always Sunday morning when one sights the 
Horn. Save for the skysails, everything was set; a quiet 
wind came out of the southeast and shifted them no more 
than three knots an hour. That ultimate spire of land, 
nosing toward the Antarctic, deals only in extremes of 
weather—in mornings of cool calm and afternoons when 
the wind spins round to the north and west and blows 
great guns. The captain, muffled to the eyes, spent the 
forenoon watch on the poop, alternately peeping at the 
barometer in the companion and scanning the sky. The 
wind hauled steadily to the northward, and soon after 
noon the word was passed for “all hands,” and they 
commenced to strip her. Quick as the starboard watch 
was Logan was before them; he was at the foc’sle door, 
urgent and formidable, as they came on deck at a run, 
hunted them from halyards to clewlines with the menace 
of his presence, and openly set them to race the port 
watch, working at the fore. To the rhythm of old Noble’s 
yo-ho-ing, the great structure of sails crumpled in the 
gear; with Logan at their backs, speaking his quiet 
“Haul there” into their very ears, the libeled Dutchmen 
put their useful weight into the work gallantly. 

“Now,” he said, when all the sails but the lower top 
sails were clewed up; “two hands to furl that to’gallant; 
the rest to the upper tops’l. Come along, boys.” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Old Bill Simms and His One-Elephant Circus— 
The **Daisy D.,” the Fiji Sailors, and the 
Volcano That Broke the Monotony of 


an Uneventful Forty Years 


By 
FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


Illustrated by DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


HE proprietor of Simms’ Inter- 
national Cireus and Menagerie 
waved a gnarled hand in a sweep- 
ing three-quarte? cirele. 

“There they are, Cap’a’n,” he 
announced. 

Jed Blout, captain and owner 
of the three-masted trading 
schooner Daisy D., gazed doubt- 
fully at the twelve wagons which 
contained the fauna belonging to 
old Bill Simms. Then the eyes of the sailor wandered 
to the gigantic form of the lone elephant who lent a 
shade of real distinction to the aggregation. This enor- 
mous brute was contentedly extracting wisps of hay and 
hoisting them into his triangular mouth, pausing ocea- 
sionally to sweep from his leathery back and flanks a 
swarm of Fijian flies. The Simms International Circus 
and Menagerie was closing a successful engagement in 
Suva, metropolis of Vita Leva of the Fiji group of 
islands. 

“That’s a thunderin’ big elephant,” Captain Blout said, 
cautiously moving a little nearer the huge pachyderm. 

“Biggest an’ best in the world,” proudly agreed Bill 
Simms, grabbing the twisting trunk with one hand and 
slapping the huge beast in rough affection with the other. 
“That’s no press-agent yarn, neither. Speak up ter 
Cap’a’n Blout, John L.!” he commanded, pushing up the 
trunk with all his strength. “Salute the Cap’a’n, you 
big, overgrown eater of my money! Speak up, you—!” 

The monster suddenly reared on his hind legs, swung 
the tip of his trunk high in air, opened his mouth, 
swelled his sides, and then gave vent to a. trumpet blast 
which shook every yard of canvas in the tent. Captain 
Blout instinctively backed away when “Jolin L.” poised 
for this vocal effort, and retreated until he stood less 
than three feet from the bars which restrained the Nu 
midian lion frofh devouring an appreciative public. 

The echoes of the elephantine salute still crashed 
through the tent when the awakened lion rose and roared 
forth a not subdued note. Captain Blout felt the hot 
and sickening blast of breath on his neck. An instant 
later the whole menagerie joined in the tumult. Hyenas 
barked, leopards snarled, tigers threw themselves against 
their bars, and the deep bass of a grizzly bear mingled 
in a chorus which welled savagely up from every angle 





of the canvas enclosure. 

Captain Blout was a brave man, but his sky was not 
the fluttering top of a menagerie tent. 

“I’m going to get out of this!” he exclaimed, looking 
wildly for the exit. “And let me tell you right now that 
I wouldn’t carry this bunch of animals on the Daisy D. 
for all the money you’ve got! Hdw do I get out” 

Old Bill Simms had reached for a stout stake. With 
it he gave the Numidian lion a dexterous jab in the ribs, 
another blow silenced a vociferous leopard, and a mo 
ment later he hurled it across the Open space and hit 
the bars of the hyenas’ cage. 

“Shet up! Shet up; the whole blamed passel of ye!” 
he yelled, jumping on a barrel and shaking his fists at 
the occupants of the various cages. “Ye blamed fools, 
don’t ye know you’ve got company? Stay right where 
ye are, Cap’a’n! _ Lord bless ye; if they was all turned 
loose not a one of ’em would dare come near ye! They're 
only showin’ off; they thought ye'd like it!” 

Comparative silence fell in the tent. The elephant 
complacently resumed his manipulation of the hay, the 
Numidian lion sorrowfully inspected his bruised side 
and only the parrots dared disregard the mandate of 
their owner. ‘Captain Blout paused in. his flight and 
looked a bit sheepish. 

“You can never tell what will happen,” he said, still 
keeping an eye on the lion 


“Happen! Happen!” cried old Bill Simms, viciously 
punching the projecting nose of the grizzly. “I’ve been 
in this business forty years an’ not a blamed thing has 
happened. It’s like herdin’ a flock of sheep You see 
that lion? Well, I can walk right intew his cage an’ 
pull what few teeth he’s got left, an’ he wouldn’t lift 
a paw in anger. Why, Cap’a’n, I own him an’ can licl 


him, an’ blamed well he knows it 
“Every man to his trade,” muttered the captain of the 
Daisy D., “but I don’t believe I want t freight ’en 


miy ship.” 


“Yes, ye dew,” eagerly insisted Bill Simms ‘Cum 
right over tew the company tent an’ we’ll talk it over.” 
Possibly a desire to exact higher rates may have 
fluenced Captain Blout’s hesitation. but he finally agree 
to transport the effects an mplovees of the Simms [| 
ternational Cireus and Menagerie from Suva to Sydne 
Australia ome seventer rund 1 miles of island-dotted 


iters—for a price more than old Bill Simms |} 
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The Trouble Hunter 












I’m the opposite, as “twere, of the 
lyin? Dutchman. My just bein’ on 
board breeds good weather an’ steady 
- breezes. Me an’ these here animals 
soothes nature an’ stills the savage 








Ons **Sevems like ‘John L.’ knowed it was up 


gested, but which was considerably less than that de- 
manded by the stewmship company. 

“Of course,” commented Bill Simms, as hé serawled 
his name to the contract and handed over a part of the 
stipulated amount—‘of course L lose some time, an’ 
time runs mighty fast intew money fer salaries and fer 
feed tew the animals, but still, somethin’ excitin’? may 
happen. If somethin’? worth seein’ would only happen | 
wouldn’t care how much it cost—in reason, of course.’ 

“What do you want to happen’” asked Captain Blout, 
carefully stowing the bills in a well-worn wallet. 

“Any old kind of stimulatin’ trouble,’ slowly ex 
plained the cireus man. 

“Don’t you go pullin’ for any trouble on the Daisy D.,” 
growled her commander. “If that’s what you're looking 
for we'll call this’ deal off right here!” 

“T don’t mean disasters,” hedged old Bill Simms. “I’ve 
just got er hankerin’ that this here trip might turn up 
somethin’? tew break the deadly monopoly—as my daugh 
ter Sally would say—of keepin’ a boardin’-house forty 
years fer a passel of mangy animals, That’s all T mean, 
Cap’a’n. I ain’t lookin’ fer much; a small hurricane o1 
an attack by a few cannibals would help perk me up 
er lot.” 

Three days later the menagerie was snugly stowed 
away in the second deck of the Daisy D., and cramped 
accommodations found for the employees and performers. 

For months the weather had been ideal. Day afte 
day the thermometer had stopped short of eighty. Oceca 
sional showers had freshened the tropical vegetation, the 
winds had the proper foree for full sails, and the nights 
were cool and delicious. Such were the conditions when 
the stout little schooner trailed her wake away from the 
south shore of Vita Leva. 

Simms and Captain Blout went below to inspect the 
menagerie, The wagons were closely arranged in the for 
ward part of the second deck. The elephant was housed 
in a barricade constructed of heavy uprights, in front of 
which was an inclined walk which took the place of thi 
companlonway. 

A group of Fijian sailors clustered in this passage 
and gazed with open mouths and eyes as Bill Simms 
thrust his hands through the bars and familiarly greeted 
the lion, the tigers, leopards, and the snarling hyenas 
The men began jabbering to one another, and as they 
talked their excitement grew Capt iin Blout caught the 
drift of their comments, shouted a command to them in 


their native language. and they scuttled to the dec 


‘What was them benighted heathen sayin’?” asked 
Bill Simms. “What in tarnation’s worryin’ ’em?” 

They say that you’! a devil, and that vou have be 
tehed these beasts.” frankly explained the captain 
They are afraid that you have hoodooed the ship.” 
Bill Simms leaned back against the cage of the grizzly 

bear and laughed long and loud 
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passions in the breasts of men. Darned if it 
ain’t er fact, Cap’a’n! My daughter Sally— 
who lives in Boston and knows a lot—she says 
I’m the harbinger of peace, an’ I reekon she has 
it sized up erbout right. It makes me plumb 
disgusted—it shure dew!” 

“What makes you disgusted?” asked the 
puzzled seaman. 

“My fool luek,’ growled old Bill Simms. 
“Here | am sixty years old—an’ nothin’ has 
happened tew me yet. [| come from a venture 
some an’ enterprisin’ family, Cap’a’n. My father 
was shot up five times before he was forty-five. 
lle participated in a flock er shipwrecks, he 
vot smashed up in railroad accidents, a erock 
bit off two of his toes before he was 

married, le dropped a hundred feet outer a 
balloon—say, Cap’a’n, it would take me a week tew tell 
ve half the amazin’ things that happened tew my 
dad—an’ he’s alive yet, an’ well, or was when I left 
Frisco.” 

The old man paused and relit his pipe. 

“Then look at me,” he continued. “I started out tew 
keep up the family reeord, | looked ’round fer some dan 
gerous occupation, an’ finally picked out animal trainin’ 
am’ the cireus business. It looked interestin’ and was 
reputed tew be hazardous. Cap’a’n, if ever a man delib 
erately insulted lions and picked trouble with tigers, 
leopards, an’ other big cats, I’m that man—an’ after 
forty vears of it darned if I’ve got er serateh more’n half 
an inch deep! Kact! No vans of toughs ever gave me 
a fight worth thinkin’ erbout; none of my performers 
ever got killed; none of my animals ever escaped an’ 
attacked the audience—not a dodgasted thing has hap 
pened worth puttin’ in the papers. IT tell ye, Cap’a’n, it’s 
mighty tough on a man who’s honestly tried tew hunt up 
excitement.” 

fhe captain seemed unable properly to express his 
sympathy. 

“So | have made this here final effort to change my 
tough luck,” the circus man went on. “I had quite a 
wad of money, an’, thinks I, Pll take this blame’ cireus 
part way ‘round the world an’ see if anythin’ will hap 


pen. Says - tew myself, VI butt intew savages, run 
afoul er cannibals, get in the path er hurricanes, monkey 
‘round where there’s apt tew be earthquakes—lose money, 


perhaps, an’ perhaps my fool life, but | may strike sum 
thin’ worth while. Dew ye know, Cap’a’n, I’ve toted this 
circus an’ menagerie clear ’round South Ameriea, an’ not 
a blame’ thing has happened yet. It was tame as a Sun 
di \ school pienic, So when | saw this little tradin’ 
schooner of yours back there in Suva harbor, [ says tew 
myself that on a slow voyage tew Australia, duckin 


in between them islands on the map, perhaps we 
might bat intew sum kinder interestin®? rumpus, but | 
ain't got much hope, Cap’a’n; I’ve erbout given it up. 
Funny thing is that instead of losin’ money, as [ natu 
rally expected, we’ve made money every place we've 
stopped.” 

Old Bill Simms returned to the dec looked with dis 
wust at the cloudless. sl seventh 
rereading of “Foul Play 

On the third day out the Daisy D. encountered a head 


vind, but otherwise the weather continued pertect This 
ind gradually died away, and finally the schooner rolled 
lazily on a glassy sea The blue peaks of distant islands 
lifted themselves above the horizon, a full moon made the 
nights glorious, but these placid beauties of nature had 
ne vmarm for old Bill Simn 
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Four hours later it began to blow, and the end of the 
afternoon found the Daisy D, scudding along under bare 
poles. As the gale increased a fierce joy possessed old 
Bill Simms. Hatless and coatless, he clung to a stay 
and shouted at the wind-torn crests which swept past 
the schooner. 

“Blow, darn ye, blow!” he yeiled, bracing himself 
against each ficreer blast. “Is this the best ve can dew % 
Darn it; I’ve seen it blow harder than this up in old 
Vermont! Dew ye call this a real hurricane, Cap’a’n?” 

That officer paid little attention to him. Not so the 
Fijian sailors, who glowered at him with frightened or 
angry looks as they brushed past. They translated his 
cries as an invocation to their Storm Devil and Captain 
Blout finally told him so. 

“Stop that fool yellin’ of yours!” he ordered, shouting 
in Simms’s ears. “Don’t you know that my men are 
afraid of you? They think that you brought on this 
storm. You'll get enough of it before morning! Go 
below and look after your confounded menagerie.” 

Until midnight the storm was nothing more serious 
than a stiff gale, then the Daisy D. entered the zone of 
a well-developed typhoon. Long, black fingers of cloud 
lifted themselves above the horizon and sped with incon- 
ceivable rapidity to the zenith. To add to the horror of 
the spectacle the moon would at intervals suddenly burst 
forth and cast a fleeting and uncanny refulgence on this 
toy of a ship tossed on a lacerated sea beneath a crazy 
sky. Simms lashed himself to a stanchion near the 
wheel. Fear had not yet stricken his stout heart, but 
awe had crept into his brain. 

“Be there any islands ahead of us, Cap’a’n?” he asked. 

“If there are, we’re due to bump ’em,” was the gruff 
response. “This ain’t a steamer, and where she blows 
we goes!” 

Half an hour later a furious squall ripped away the 
foretopmast, and it carried with it a poor wretch of a 
Fijian sailor, who gave one shriek of despair and was 
seen no more, 

“Ye can call this hurricane off any time ye like, so 
far’s I’m concerned, Cap’a’n,” old Bill Simms said in the 
slight lull which followed this tragedy. “I’m not alto 
gether selfish in matters of this kind, an’ I'll take yer 
word fer it that it can blow harder! Gee-whilikins! 
What’s comin’ now ?” 

A flash of moonlight revealed the jagged and writh- 
ing base of a waterspout not a quarter of a mile ahead of 
the plunging bow of the Daisy D.! A second later a 
solid wall of rain eut it from view. Captain Blout threw 
his weight on the wheel, and for two awful minutes the 
schooner lay half-smothered in the trough of a maddened 
sea. They missed that waterspout by a few rods! 

It was four o’clock in the morning when the rain sud- 
denly ceased, and later the wind dropped a bit. Bill 
Simms peered anxiously ‘ahead, scanned the seudding 
clouds and drew a long breath. 

“Thank God! She’s done her worst!” he said fer 
vently. “I’m through pullin’ fer hurricanes, Cap’a’n, am’ 
if ye think I’m anyways ter blame fer this here one, why, 
1 apologizes. Guess VIL mosey down below an’ see how 
the menagerie has stood the racket.” 

Ile cautiously loosened the lashings, stretched his long 
legs and arms, and waited for a chance to make the dan 
gerous dash for the companionway. 

At that moment the sky was illumined with an un- 
earthly glare. For an instant the watchers thought it 
lightning, but only for an instant. The entire firma- 
ment flared and pulsated in its weird glow, but the 
source of this eruption of light seemed to be directly 
ahead of the path of the gale-driven schooner. ‘The 
first was of a tawny yellow; then vivid 
flashes of violet and green, and throbbing pulsations of 
other colors. Simms gazed at it for a minute in silence. 

“What in thunderation is it?” he finally demanded. 
Captain Blout shook his head. 

“If LT was on shore.’ volunteered the cireus man, “an? 
saw a thing like that [ should make up my mind that 
hell had broken loose, or that the bi 
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“That intelligent elephant beat it along the beach, the big cats jouncing up an* down on his back” 


on earth was on fire an’ that the firemen was squirting 
oil on ‘it. Great Seott! Look at it now!” 

There came a blinding glare of light as if the writhing 
clouds had burst into dazzling flame. 

Simms remembers that the rigging of the ,schooner 
was sharply silhouetted against the celestial conflagra- 
tion. He recalls that the awful light was so diffused 
and all-pervading that it cast no shadows; he saw the 
agonized faces of the Fijian sailors as they knelt on 
the deck of the Daisy PD. and wildly invoked their 
heathen them—and then he remembers 
hearing a moan in the air, of feeling the lifting of the 
schooner to an incredible height, of resisting a rush of 
something which deaden his faculties—the 
universe rocked in a cataclysmic explosion, and then he 
felt himself picked up and hurled into space. 

Simms was stunned only for a moment. Half 
strangled by a wave which had swept him fifty feet 
along the deck, he clutched a stay, staggered to his feet 
and came back, not to earth, but to Inferno, 

It was hailing meteors. Not the fuzzy strings of 
white across a peaceful sky; not the silent “shooting 
stars” with which he had been familiar for nearly three 
score years, but huge masses of sizzling and white-hot 
which and overhead, and which 
exploded with deafening roars and clouds of steam as 
they hurled themselves snto a sea which like 
nothing else save boiling gold. There thousands 
upon thousands of meteors, them no 
larger than a hat, and others bigger than his village 


gods to save 


seemed to 


rock hissed screamed 
looked 
were 


these some of 


church back in Vermont. One of these huge masses 
of burnine rock eame so near the schooner that its 
heat blistered Simms’s face and singed his thin gray 
beard. 


Terrific detonations deafened him; the air was choked 
with particles of dust which glistened like gold, and was 
rank with the stench of sulphur and unknown chemi 
eals. It distressed old Bill Simms to realize that an 
irreverent thought him in this awful and 
probably final moment, 

“We surely have located hell,” he muttered to him 
self over and over again, ‘an’ it looks just erbout like 
| thought it did.” 

He had resigned himself to his fate when he heard 
the crash of splintering wood. Tle looked and saw the 
huge hateh, which had been battened over the menagerie 
companionway, rise in the air, and as it fell to the deck 
he saw the unwieldy form of “John L.” He looked a 
elorified elephant The burnished heavens turned his 
ugly hide to layers of overlapping and undulating gold. 

The elephant steadied himself by a effort, 
raised his trunk and added to the universal din one 
defiant blast, and, as if that were the signal, the Nu 
midian lion, the two Bengal tigers, the spotted leopards, 
the laughing hyenas, and most of the other animals 
belonging to the Simms International Cireus and Menag 
erie scrambled up from below and instinetively clustered 
around the swaying and slipping “John L.” 

sill Simms Yankee type which 
believes in conserving personal property rights until the 
last breath is drawn. It was not a dead sure thing that 
the end of the world had come, but it 
certainty that his menagerie was in danger, 

“Things surely are happening fast 
gasped as he dashed forward. 


possessed 


massive 


Was of the vood old 


was an absolute 


enough now,” he 


He had grabbed “John L.” by the tip of his trunk 
when something else happened \ wall of water rose 
high over the port quarter of the schooner, and when 
that stout craft had finally struggled up from beneath 
it, Bill Simms and most of his menagerie were in the 
spume of the South Pacific Ocean Captain Blout 


caught one glimpse of the elephant as a surge 


his bulk on its crest, and he 
Simms, but the master of the 


lifted 
thought he saw old Bill 
Daisy D. had work othe 
than a vain attempt at rescue cut out at that 

It is well to give the later experiences of Mr. William 


moment 


Simms in his own language. He has told it many 
times, and his account never varies—fairly conclusive 
proof of its approximate trutl 

“It’s a funny thing.’ so he relate mut ti ! 
that wave tumbles me an’ ‘John LL.’ an’ the rest of 


menagerie intew the ocean [| savay What ippen 


ing. We had been headin’ fer one of them tropical 
islands with a live voleano on it, an’ the old mud drum 
had just turned loose with a select assortment of erup 
tions, earthquakes an’ other things such as hot rocks 
shot outer its ecrater—which I had mistook fer meteors. 
I know it made me kinder mad as I come tew the sur 
face tew think that I hadn’t thought what was up 
before. 

“T don’t rightly know whether T saw ‘John I.’ first 
or if he saw me, but we come together like two long-lost 
brothers. He grabbed me with his trunk an’ was for 
puttin’ me on his baek, but I dissuaded him from that, 
an’ took a tight grip on a leather collar ’round his neck. 
Just erbout that time, Prince, my Numidian lion, hove 
inter view, an’ he was makin’ bad weather of it. Ele 
phants is wonderful swimmers, but paddlin’ in the wate 
ain’t no specialty of lions, tigers, an’ the like. 

“Seems like “John L.’ knowed it was up tew him. He 
slowed down er bit an’ let Prince come alongside. The 
next wave lands him on that elephant’s back, an’ a min 
ute more [ll be blame’ if one of the tigers an’ both the 
leopards didn’t get aboard. The hyenas was able to take 
care fer themselves, besides they couldn’t stick on an ele 
phant’s back nohow. One of the acts in the eireus was 
tew have ‘John L.’ tote a lot of them eats ’round the 
ring, so it came natural for ’em to perch there. 

“There wasn’t room fer all of ‘em, an’ they kept 
knockin’ each other off fightin’ fer a place, or was washed 
off by the waves, but these temporary restin’ spells helped 
‘em a lot. They seratched ‘John L.’ up pretty bad, an’ 
onee in a while he’d let out a roar an’? swat ’em with his 
trunk, but [ suppose he knowed it was hard work fer 
them poor beasts tew hang ontew his roof without sinkin’ 
their claws in, so he made allowances. 

“John L.’ seemed to know what he was erbout, an’ 
headed a straight course for some spot he seemed tew 
have in mind. At times the water was boilin’ hot where 
them blazin’ rocks had dropped, an’ ‘John L.’ had tew 
swim ’round ’em. In erbout ten minutes the waves got 
lots smaller, an’ it seemed tew me that the wind died 
down complete. All at struck almost. still 
water, an’ the first thing I knew ‘John L.’ began tew rise 
up, an’ blame’ if [ didn’t reach down and strike my feet 
on a sandy bottom. We was saved! 

“Well, sir, sometimes I almost weeps tew think that 
nobody was on the shore of that tropical island with a 
camera tew take us when we landed. ‘John L.’ reached 
out an’ picked me up when he felt solid ground under 
him. Te gave one snort of joy an’ tossed me up where 
I’ve been many a time before an’ since, right in back of 
his ears, 

‘A heap of things had happened—or rather had quit 
happening while we was in the water. In thie first place, 
the gale stopped erbout the time we went overboard, an’ 
a smart breeze sprung up from another direction that 
blowed the smoke an’ dust of that voleano away. The 
worst of the eruption was over an’ no more hot rocks 
fell. was comin’ up, an’ when we went 
ashore that mornin’ hell was stopped up an’ things took 
on a mighty heavenly tinge. 

“[ wish you could have seen us that lovely mornin’ 
me, who had been kickin’ an’ betlin’ all my fool life be 
nothin’ would should 
seen me on the back of that clawed an’ happy elephant 


once Wwe 


The sun also 


cause excitin’ happen—you have 


us we riz up outel the storm-tossed ocean an’ hit the 
sundy shore of that tropical South Sea island I should 
explain that ‘John L.’ had swum intew a sorter cove-like 


place, an’ that was why there was no waves tew 
tew anythin’. 


mind littl 


amount 
He was bleeding’ some, but elephants don’t 
things like 


“That intelligent elephant beat it along the beach, th« 
big cats jouncing up an’ down on his back, an’ me swayin’ 
an’ shoutin’ fer joy on the post of honor on his noble 
forehead In our rear howled the hyenas, and the parade 

as later joined by the sacred ox, three Angora goats 
in two l pin’ Siberian bloodhound The rest of the 
ho managed to stick tew the s¢ 1e] 

| is som dazed. of course is Was natural Phings 
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the jungle, an’ the first thing I knowed he plowed plumb 
against a native cannibal village. ‘The king was goin’ 
tew have breakfast served when we unexpectedly arrove. 

“Perhaps the eruption had made the old guy an’ his 
subjects a leetle nervous, an’ then again mebbe he’d never 
seen a bunch er tigers, lions, an’ leopards displayed on 
the back of a thumpin’ big elephant, an’ I also persumes 
our advent was more or less unconventional an’ informal 
—as my daughter Sally would say—anyhow, that savage 
cannibal king gave one yell, an’ his loyal subjects an’ 
queens squelled out some more, an’ the whole outfit hit 
the jungle, an’ they’re there yet fer all I know or care. 

“‘John L.’ shook them eats off his back an’ I herded 
‘em up in a stout hut where I persume the cannibal king 
kept his prisoners before fattenin’ an’ eatin’ ’°em. Then 
‘John L.’ an’ I foraged fer grub. There was somethin’ 
stewin’ over a fire in front of the royal palace. It 
smelled good an’ tasted good, an’ I hope it was all right, 
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but of course I don’t know. Anyhow, I ate a lot of it 
an’ fed the rest of it to the menagerie, an’ I never saw 
‘em enjoy anythin’ better. 

“Two hours later ‘John L.’ an’ I went back tew the 
beach, an’ the first thing I saw was the Daisy D. an- 
chored out in that cove lookin’ as peaceful as a canal-boat 
froze ina slip. Cap’a’n Blout was swearin’ pleasantly at 
them Fiji sailors who was fittin’ in a new topmast. 
‘John L.’ an’ I yelled at ’em, an’ the cap’a’n seemed 
mighty glad tew see us. 

“T reckon that’s all there is worth tellin’. How did 
the animals get out on deck? Why, them locoed heathen 
sailors just naturally let ’em loose when my men wasn’t 
watchin’ ’°em. Those Fijians thought that me an’ my 
menagerie brought on the hurricane, the eruption, me- 
teor shower, an’ them other frills of nature, an’ | sup- 
pose they figured it would let up when they got rid of us 
—and I'll be blamed if it didn’t! 




















ILIBERTO paused on the steep 


road which led to his cabin in 
the redwoods, and drew a long 
breath. It was a magnificent 





breath: unlet, unconscious, heavy 
ing the blue shirt like a 
billow. It was the sort of breath 
that men of a more complex and 
trammeled world 
It suggested a primitive power; 


giant 


rarely draw, 








a relationship to colossal, sim 
such as the redwoods themselves with their 


ple things 
full-chested 
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“The way we happened tew be washed overboard was 
explained later tew me by Cap’a’n Blout. It seems that 
just as | ran forward tew look after them animals the 
cap’a’n caught sight of the cliffs of that island. So he 
brought the Daisy D. up sharp tew port, an’ one of them 
big seas swept plumb over her forward works, an’ me, 
‘John L.,’ an’ the rest of us just naturally went swashin’ 
tew starboard an’ intew the briny. Then the Daisy D. 
slid intew the lagoon an’ was saved, and ‘John L.’ swum 
after her as fast as he could. 


“Lots of interestin’ things have happened tew me 
since. ‘That was the breakin’ up, as ’twere, of my 


left such a sharp 
when me an’ my 


uneventful career, but nothin’ has 
impression on my recollections as 
menagerie was dumped intew what I thought was the 
middle of the South Pacifie Ocean at a time when im 
portant things surely was happenin’, an’ happenin’ in a 
hurry.” 
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Suddenly, as they rode away, there was a commotion, a stopping 


zanitas. At first he did not notice them; when at last 
their presence reached his consciousness he started. It 
was the clump. Never, it seemed, could he pass this but 
it must arrest his attention, must force that old picture 
upon his vision. 

He saw it now as always. Night—he himself riding 
home to his ecabin—and then that glimmer which the 
starlight had showed him in these shrubs, a 
thing white beside a shadow sploteh of the redwoods 
and it had turned out to be a girl, lying half-dead 
here on the brink. He had torn her from the 
branches, the stain of her wounds and the hurt 
berries bloody upon her dress, a broken spray of the red 
fruit tangled in her hair. Her horse had disappeared. 
Filiberto had lifted her to his own horse and carried her 
to his eabin. 

The story always insisted upon retelling itself every 


mere some 


eanon 
own 


time he passed this clump. He recalled how he had 
gone for Lucetti’s wife to nurse the girl—for a night 
and a day she could not remember that she was the 
daughter of the cherry rancher in the valley below. 


And then had come those days when she lay slowly re 
Cassie, fat and hovering 
Filiberto exploring the ecafion for 
fronds of woodwardia and berri¢ 
And then—the old Portuguese priest 
chureh on the 
they had 


covering, her sister wheezy, 
over the rude bunk, 
huge branches of red 
to deck the cabin 
of the little whitewashed 
had married them—and 
cherry ranch—and then 

It had always been to 


gone to | 


Filiberto what drink is to some 
Now it was the wheat fields of 


men—this vagabondage 

the north would beckon, again the mines of the moun 
tains, next a tropical land The ends of the earth 
have surprise a cherry ranch never has. On the ranch 
there would be first blooms driving over acres like a 


mountainside 
live on the 


northern storm, then corals flashing through leaves, then 
an army of blue-bloused Chinamen clutching for the 
corals with swift claws. Always the movement was in 
the same cirecle—the flower blizzard; the 
blue-bloused Chinamen eventually a circle becomes 
maddening. , 

Again Filiberto’s eyes fell upon that clump of man 


eorals, the 


zanitas, and again there was that white glimmer, then 
the form revealing itself—wilted, bruised, helpless, ex 
quisite 

Of a sudden a rage seized him, Never again should 


the knot of bushes have the power to force that picture 


upon him. He had his ax, for he had been chopping 
wood for Lueetti. Angrily he snatehed it, raised it, 
and, with a Titan’s stroke, swung it down upon the 


Inanzanitas, ver and over he cut, savagely, wantonly, 


until only bleeding stumps were left; the lopped 
branches he flung into the cation below. 
Now, his ax upon his shoulder, he went on, a sense 


of complete freedom filling his lungs. There came to 
his nostrils a delicious, living odor—the odor of spring 
something which he perceived, drank in, did not at 
tempt to resolve into its elements of newly pungent 
redwoods, moist earth, upspringing green things. 
Yes, it was spring here infant light 


were ferns, 


vreen and woolly, curled like snails along the eanon’s 
edge That burning flake at a brown tree-root must be 
a mariposa lily. It was time to be off. In the intervals 
of vagabondage he always wandered back to the old 
eabin, by what impulse psychology alone can tell But 


that Yes 
he would pack the old canvas telescope whieh had il 
most ecireled the globe. and off the two of them 


when spring smell came he always started 
would 
oo ivain 


He had reached the cabin now, and he flung down his 





ax. The silence, ruffled by the ax’s fall, smoothed itself 
as hastily as a cat and lay in serene orderliness.  Fili- 
berto stood gazing lazily down the road; all at once, 
through the silence, a small sound, creeping up the 
canon, picking its way between redwood boughs, reached 
him. It was the sound of wheels. 

He listened with alert wonder. These were neither 
the rural free delivery wheels nor those of Lucetti’s 
vineyard wagon. And, as they progressed, he realized 
that they had passed Lucetti’s mogg-swathed gate which 
was as far as wheels ever came.© They approached— 
nearer—they were in sight. The vehicle was Old 
Handy’s three-seater and it contained Old Handy and 
five ladies. 

Filiberto knew the three-seater well. It was—is, for 
that matter—a vehicle ever at the disposal of the Cali- 
fornia tourist. Year in and year out Old Handy waits 
at the railway station in the 
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“Here’s how ‘tis, Fil.” 
3reck’s wrote a book called 

“*The Story of Ramon,’ ” prompted one of the visitors. 

“That’s right. It’s a grand piece. An’ it’s all about 
you, only you’re called Ramon ’stead o’ your real name. 
It’s all about the time you found Bess where her horse’d 
throwed her, an’ carried her up to the cabin, an’—all 
the rest of it.” With another ponderous wink, this time 
to the ladies, Old Handy broke off. 

“You said he really married her and then they sepa- 
rated, didn’t you, just as Breck has it?” one whispered 
to the driver. 


continued Old Handy. “Mr. 


“Yes. But I reckon he wouldn’t care to talk much 
about the separation.” 
“What ever became of her?” Filiberto caught this 


whisper; he desired not to hear the answer, yet he lis- 
tened for it intensely, breathlessly. 
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clamored for souvenirs, seizing upon the horseshoe over 
his door and the bandana handkerchief lying on his table. 
Sullenly, not knowing how to refuse, he submitted to 
being snapped in a score of positions, and at last with 
relief he saw his visitors climbing back into the three- 
seater. 

He spoke aside to Old Handy. 
more up here.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Fil. What’s that you got in your 
pocket?” Filiberto was absent-mindedly jingling a goodly 
number of sizable coins. 

“All the same, you neenta bring no more, I say, Breck’s 
got no business to tell about me and Bess.” 

“I say don’t be a fool. The horse you rode on that 
night’s dead, ain’t he?” 

"7 en:” 

“Well, you get that horse so it can have its pickcher 

took before I come with an 


“You neenta bring no 





valley, and every cravanette- — 
clad, kodak-laden figure that as 
arrives is fish to his net. 4 


other load. Savvy? I know 
the one for you. Belongs to 
the winery man. Coal blaek, 





He will show you the famous 
hotel, the violet ranch, the 
winter residence of the tooth 
powder magnate, the palm 
boulevard, and the Chinese 
vegetable gardens, all for a 


dollar. Four bits more, and 
the Mission. The above- 
named sights had charted 


out Old Handy’s fixed route 
for a decade or more; what 
had drawn him from his 
beaten path, led him to 
make the difficult ascent to 
Filiberto’s solitude? 
“There—right ahead, la- 
dies,” Filiberto heard him 
say. “You see the young hero 
jest as he’s described, among 
his na-tyve redwood trees. 
Ain’t he a supperb_ pick- 
cher?” The ladies uttered 
a chorus of exclamations. 
“There! The real Ramon!” 
“And the cabin where he 
sheltered her!” 
“You can see plainly the 
Spanish strain.” 
“What a_ profile! 
shoulders!” 
“Oh, 1 must get him just 
as he stands there!” 
Filiberto stood dazed in 
the midst of the chatter, the 
cries, the queries, as the tour- 
ists alighted. Bustle, con- 
fusion had burst upon his 
silent place. It was as ifa 
flock of birds had flown up 
from the poppy meadows be- 
low, bringing their label 
with them. The five appeared 
fifty; they darted about, 
pointing, exclaiming, peeping 
the cabin, adjusting 
films, above all, inspecting 
him. Dazed as he was, Fili- 
berto realized this: that he 
was the journey’s goal, the 
cause of all this excitement. 
“What’s it all about?’ he 
demanded of Old Handy. 
Old Handy contracted one 
eye in a wink of ponderous 
significance, and drew Fili- 
berto aside while the visitors 
were inspecting the cabin. 
“Easy money,” he then in- 
formed the bewildered Fili 
berto. “All you have t’ do’s 
t’ let tourists take pickchers 





What 


into 


of you. All I have t’ do’s 
t’ bring ’em up here. Say, 
we'll talk over the divvy 
later. The tooth powder 


house an’ the Chinee garden 
ain’t in it with you.” 








like Breck tells. They call 
it Pete the Coon, but you 
change its name to Fuego 
to match the story. An’ Ill 
fetch you suvvyneers, 
Le’s see; you had on Mexi- 
can spurs. I reckon we could 
sell them spurs about fifty 
to a hundred times before 
the season’s over.” 
Filiberto turned away 
growling like an oncoming 
storm. “I’m goin’ again in 
a week or so. *Twon’t do you 
no good to bring ’em up 
here.” Sulkily he touched his 
hat to the ladies as they 


some 


called their good-bys to 
him. 

: Suddenly, as they rode 
away, there was a commo- 
tion, a stopping. “Yes, I’ve 
got a copy. Do you think 


he’d like it?” “Can he read?” 
“Ask him,” they said. 

One of the ladies held out 
a small volume. “Can you 
—I mean, do you like to 
read ?”’ asked Filiberto. 

He nodded and muttered: 
“Yeu,” 

“Then wouldn’t you like 
to have the story? You 
can read all about yourself 


she 


—and learn what a_ hero 
you are.” 
He hesitated. Then, 


“Thanks,” he replied ungra- 
ciously, and took the book. 


At first he did not read. 
He fingered it with some 


curiosity; turning over the 
pages, he caught the names 
‘Ramon” and “Molly.” The 
latter, he judged, was the 
author’s name for Bess. 

He threw the book down. 
Reading had always been 
hard. He had never gone to 
school much—even then, this 
vagabondage had like 
drink to him, and he had 
broken away from home and 
school to try the the 
harvest fields, the mines, the 
ends of the earth. 

The rumbling of wheels 
vanished gradually, the place 
is became again a house of vast 
silences—each bird note, 
each branch’s rustle being a 
partition which divided one 
silence from the next. Again 
there came to his nostrils 
that delicious, living odor— 
the odor of spring—of newly 
pungent redwoods, of moist 
earth, of upspringing green 


been 


sea, 











things. It became more than 
an odor it was a_ potent 
: 7 drug, tingling through his 


veins, blazing in his brain. ... 








“What do they want to 
see me for?” 
The chattering five had 
left the cabin and were 
approaching. * 
“Ladies,” said Old Handy. acne 
“This here Filiberto, alias 2 ° 
Ramon, don’t know what For an instant he 


vou're all here for. 
so much 


He ain’t 
as heard they’s been a book wrote about him. 
Now what d’you think o’ that? Ain’t that a na-tyve son 
0’ the forest for you?” 

Che ladies burst into another chorus. 

“Delightful!” 

“Tlow naive!” 


*Faney—famous, and doesn’t know it!” 

“Never dreams that he is talked of wherever Breck is 
read.’ 

Breck—Filiberto knew that name. Breck was the 


Writing man who had camped up there the year before. 
He had gone about with a note-book like a set trap in 


Which he was continually “catching” something—a cafion 
glimpse, he would explain, or the cuddling, tired noise 
the stream made, or a gesture, a phrase of the Italian 
Ineyard girls What use he made of these catehes Fili 
herto knew little and cared not at all. which, of course 
seems strange enough to those living in a world which 
recogni that small, shabby note-book of Sheldon 
Breck’s to be the on trap which has at last caught the 
West alin 


did not realiz 


then, dumbly, he 


But, “I never did hear,” was all of Old Handy’s reply. 

Another spoke aside. “Isn’t it unfortunate—if only 
he could have returned to her in real life just as he did 
in the story!” The lady turned to Filiberto and raised 

“The book is a sensation,” she said. ‘Every 

body’s reading it. And to think that we are the first to 
ferret out Ramon in his cabin among the 
redwoods! How does it feel to be suddenly famous ?” 

Filiberto showed no pleasure. “Don’t see as Breck had 
any call to write about me,” he said sulkily. 

Glances were exchanged. “A sore subject,.no doubt,” 
some one whispered. 

“But Mr. Breck describes vou as so brave, so heroic in 
rescuing the beautiful girl.” 

Filiberto was not to be flattered. Evidently the fact 
that Breck had temporarily immortalized him gave him 


her voice. 


the original 


no pleasure; the whole affair seemed, as had been said, 
a sore subject. He was annoyed at the intrusion The 
ladies buzzed about pointing out his profile, his height 


his Spanish eyes, as they would have pointed out th 


features of a palm boulevard or a violet ranch Phey 


took it and stood there with it in shaking arms 


Yes, he would go at 
And thus he would 
further hungry packs of the 
eurious. This thought de- 
By to-morrow, even, Old Handy might arrive 
( a load of prying tourists. 
flung into 


once, 


esca pe 


cided him. 
with the souvenirs and 
He seized the worn old canvas telescope. He 


it a few garments. a few worthless treasures. Among 
them he seized the book and was about to fling it aside. 
But curiosity rose again. This was a story about him 


the personal element was irresistible. Leaving off his 
packing for the moment, he sat down in the 
to glance at the story. 

One of us, of course, 
ume in an hour or so. But 


cabin door 


too-brief vol 
Filiberto was obliged to read 


would devour that 


with his forefinger and it progressed slowly. The sun 
was poised like platter on the finger tips of the red 
woods when he began It had slipped into thre canon 
when he laid the book down 

| p to the last act of the story Breck | 1 ke pt almost 
without deviation to the facts rhese he had gleaned 
from talks with Filiberto himself, and with others living 
thereabout and where there Ww ( I ssing links, the 
clairvoyant powers of the trained imagination had sup 
plied the truth As Filiberto read he lived it al ver 
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again, more vividly even 
than he recalled it him 
self; for the mastery of 
that simple, marvelous 
language gave the truth 
new foree—made it in 
some way truer. The 
white glimmer in the 
bushes —the ride — the 
week in the poor little 
cabin, turned into a bower of berries 
and ferns—the wedding—the droll old 
roly-poly Portuguese priest—and_ then 
the cherry ranch, always moving in mad- 
dening circles; flower blizzard corals. 
blue-bloused Chinamen. And at last the 
lure again—the beckoning of the ends of 
the earth. 

So far Filiberto had followed rigid, 
wide-eyed, marveling. It was as_ if 
Breck had been inside him. Filiberto, 
during all that period. But suddenly 
there was a break in the wonderfully 
wrought chain. Filiberto started; afl 
at once fact ended, fiction began. For 
you remember that Breck goes on to 
relate how Ramon, having wandered 
aimlessly, returns at last to the cabin 
for a space before wandering again: 
finds that its every log reminds him of 
Molly; at last, drawn irresistibly by the 
old emotion, he sets out—not for the 
ends of the earth, but for the cherry 
ranch in the valley. 

And then that little scene, done as 

only Breck can—where she comes to the 
door of the ranch cottage, refuses to lis 
ten to his pleas for forgiveness. “Why, 
I ain’t never been angry.” she says. “I 
never thought of anything but just to 
wait. I didn’t know when you’d come, 
but I was just to wait.” 

The night was falling, the book was 
done, Filiberto laid it dowr. 

He rose, and stood looking down the 
road with eyes that saw beyond it. He 
seemed under a spell: he was no longer 
Filiberto, he was Ramon. 

Through every detail the story had 
moved side by side with his own ex peri- 
ence up to the point where the vagabond 
returns. So far as he had been one with 
the hero, had felt himself that being, 
moving through the pages of the book’ 
but at that point 

He stood looking into the now blue 
black distance. You remember what 
Breck says of the night upon which Ramon 
decides to seek Molly 

“Up in the mountain the redwoods, mys 
tic priests, chanted their eternal monotony 
of ‘Om! Om!’ in the night wind. The chill 
of spring was in the air. Below in the 
valley, Ramon knew, the cherry blooms wert 
falling now.” 

Filiberto listened. Yes, the redwoods 
chanted. A chill had sprung up. And it 
was the time for cherry blossoms to: fall. 

His eyes roved back to the cabin. There 
lay the old canvas telescope, companion ot 
his wanderings. It was already packed 
filled with his few little possessions, ready 
to be strapped and slung over a shoulde) 
—then off again—rovers ever, the two of 
them— 

It was curious, but he could not get that 
sound out of his ears—that “Om! Om!” He 
had never heard the trees chant it before. 
vut chant it they did now, just as Breck 
had said—and that picture of the cherr) 
blossoms falling—he knew how they looked 
to-night, just as Breck had described— 

Call it hypnotic suggestion, if you will 
—or the workings of a superstitious im 
agination tinged by the heritage of an 
emotional race—or, after all, is there any 
disproof of a Foree which leads a man 
forth to meet himself when he is shown 
that self ennobled, idealized, transmuted % 
Whatever the cause, a compulsion seemed 
suddenly laid upon Filiberto. Beyond ques 
tioning he knew, as if Fate had decreed it 
that he must finish the story as it was 
written. 

In the woodsy chill of that spring night 
he set out. It was all as Breck had pie 
tured it—the moon was coming up, there 
was a taste of far-away rain in the al 
the creek was noisy He had a sense of 
mechanically fulfilling a prophecy. of irre 
sistibly obeying Fate 

Step by step he found himself completing 


the storv. At last he reached the chen 
yneh: it was as Breck had described it 
Acres lay white in the moonlight as 
vept by a northern storm Here 
ilence and the melancholy of snow: the cor 
jiousness of death. the perishing of t 
lowers. which even the prophecy of a rer 
cence can not make less melancholy 
He entered path which led = to 
! Ilere, as it was written the me 
light caught every hitenes ind renders 
it g | { uniig 
ta i ’ irta t ! 
“al " t \ 
W ite Sol 
viating purposes Hi feet trod throug 
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- fin Unusual Chum 
by SWI MCy 





ENRY BLAKE’S father goes fishing with him, 
And goes in the creek so’s to teach him to swim; 
He talks to him just like they're awful close chums 
And sometimes at night he helps Henry do sums; 
And once he showed Henry how he used to make 
A basket by whittling a peach stone and take 
The bark off of willows for whistles although 
He hadn’t made one since a long time ago. 


ENRY BLAKE'S father is just hke his chum, 
And when he goes fishing he lets Henry come; 
He fixes two seats on the bank of the brook 
And shows Henry how to put frogs on the hook; 
And sometimes he laughs in the jolliest way 
At some little thing that he hears Henry say, 
And dips up a drink in his hat like you do 
When only just boys go a-fishing with you. 


ENRY BLAKE'S father will take him and stay 
Somewhere in the woods for a half holiday, 
And wear his old clothes and bring home a big sack 


Of hick’ ries and walnuts to help Henry crack; 
And sit on a dead log somewhere in the shade 

To eat big sandwiches his mother has made; 

And Henry Blake’s father, he don’t seem as though 
He’s more than his uncle, he likes Henry so! 





drift of them, and from 
their bruises came a fa 
miliar fragrance. 

He paused at the steps 
of the ghostly house. He 
felt no surprise that the 
curtain was billowing in 
an open window, that 
the bark of the ranch 
er’s dog eut the silence, 

that a clattering buggy passed along the 

deserted read—all as Breck had fore 
told. Born and bred to superstition, he 

Was completely possessed now by the 

sense of destiny—and the marvels of 

coincidence are so great that most of 
us secretly rebel now and then at the 

term. Tle had ceased to feel himself a 

chooser. His path was marked out. 

Where once he would have been held 
by a terror lest Bess refuse her forgive 
ness, lest she turn him away, he now 
felt no doubt. Ile paused only to recall 
more clearly Breck’s picture, Bess would 
answer his ring; she would open the door, 
then, without a word, without a cry, with 
out surprise, open her arms to him. 

He rang the bell. 

There was the sound of a door open 
ing within the house, he saw a_ light 
advancing. shining through the transom, 
he heard the soft tread. His breath 
stopped, his throat seemed clutched. So 
it was written—the light shining sud 
denly from within, the woman’s tread 
there was a curious instant in whieh he 
seemed to be standing off and watching 
as one watches a drama whose dénouwe 
ment he knows—and then, as she strug 
gled a moment with the lock, he was 
once more the actor in the drama 

The door was opened. “Bess!” he cried 
from a parched throat. But it was not 
Bess. It was her sister Cassie. Cassie 
was still fat and wheezy, and carried a 
baby on her arm as always. 

“Oh!” Cassie cried, looking at him as 
if he had been from the dead. “You!” 

“Yes, it’s me.” Te only whispered. it 
The break in the chain of events left him 
stunned, doubtful of his own identity. 
When at last he summoned his voice: 
“Where’s Bess?” he asked. 

“Dead.” 

He stood staring at the woman and 
she at him while the baby whimpered in 
the draft. At last it fell silent, awed 

by their silence. 

“When?” he asked at length. 

“November. She got grippe, the doctor 
said, ‘cause he couldn’t find nothin’ else to 
call it. But | always said, an’ I say it now, 
she’d ’a’ lived if she just hadn't been sO 
unhappy; she couldn’t pull up again.” The 
woman had overcome the shock of surprise 
by now; she ran on vindictively. “Yes, she 
tried to pull up, an’ she kep’ sayin’: ‘He'll 
come back, oh, | know he’ll come back, an’ 
I’ve got to live for him.’ But you Cal say 
that kind o’ thing an’ hang onto it while 
your heart’s breakin’ all the same. Yes, 
it was unhappiness killed her, that’s what 
it was,” the woman persisted, still more 


sharply. The baby began to wail and she 
hushed it, pressing her lips against its 
fuzzy head. ‘There, there, never mind,” she 


said over and over into the fuzz. Then she 
raised her head and looked straight into 
Filiberto’s eyes. In the moonlight her face 
was white and stern. Somehow, for all her 
fatness, a dignity seemed to rest upon her 
now. 

“If I was to tell you what L think of 
vou-l never would get done,” she said, but 


quietly. “But it ain’t for me to judge, for 
one thing. An’ another thing is, I’ve got 
a promise to a dyin’ woman to keep I 
promised to' tell you, if you ever come back 

when you come back, she said “y Cassit 
paused, struggling with a sob. — Filiberto 
stood with eyes riveted upon her, his great 
frame shaking like a sick man’s. The 


woman set her lips, drew a choked breath, 
drove herself on “Tl was to tell you—that 

that—she said there never was a day she 
didn’t forgive you an’ pray for you, whet 


ever you was—an’ | was to—to—” Tle 
voice failed, she pressed her lips violently 
igainst the fuzzy head. “Oh, | can’t give 
you up,” she sobbed to it Then she looked 


up: her tears were streaming, but to the 
dignity was added now an infinite tendet 
ness. “L was to tell you that she said sh 
trusted you to raise your son to be a good 
man.” She held out the baby to Filiberto 
and turned away, overwhelmed by her sobs 
For an instant he did not realize 
then, dumbly, he took it and stood there 
with it in shaking arms It did not ery 
It looked long at him, then a small hane 


like a starfish began a tour of investigation 
] 


ver his face 

He sank upon a bench Little swirls of 
petals blew about them. and he drew tli 
babv behind his coat to shield it from th 
breeze All that Filiberto heard now was 
the sound of long relaxed breaths 


breaths of a child asleep and content 
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The funeral of Joseph Petrosino just after leaving the Pro-Cathedral in New York on April 12—Petrosino was assassinated March 12 at Palerm 


as head of the Italian 
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** Black Hand’ organization in this 


detective force in New York, he had qone to get evidence to be used in stamping out th 
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A Railroad and Its Makers—the trainload of Northern guests who came to Norfolk for the opening of the Virginian Railway, built by Henry 


H. Rogers to handle coal from the mountains to the sea. 


The left-hand photograph shows the pier of the railroad, and the apparatus for loading 


What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


Mr. Roosevelt on Sea and Land 


R. ROOSEVELT’S voyage from 
New York to Naples was only 
saved from tedium by the energy 
and good-humor of the distin 
guished passenger. In spite of 
many columns of wireless, headed 
up in red ink and sold as extras 
by our rather easily stampeded 
newspapers, literally nothing hap- 
pened either on the deep sea or 
at any of the four stopping points. 
The trip by boat was characteristically summed up by 
Mr. Roosevelt when he said: 

“T don’t like life aboard,ship. Confinement frets me. 
I do not need rest, I do not want to rest.” 

The Hamburg touched at Fayal and San Miguel, two 
islands of the Azores, and then at Gibraltar. In Naples 
Mr. Roosevelt spent seven hours on shore, calling on the 
Duke and Duchess of Aosta. The Duchess has an African 
record for big game killed, and was pleased to give the 
ex-President some jungle hints. One newspaper described 
nim as “delighted with Vesuvius.” The city of Naples 
was stirred by his visit from the moment when the Ham- 
burg swung around Capri into view of the clamorous, 
crowded shores till the Admiral steamed out of the 





bay. The harbor craft were vivid with flags and bunt 
ing. Neapolitan songs were sung to him by guitar and 


mandolin. 

The King and Queen of Italy received him at Messina, 
on April 6, on board the battleship Re Umberto. Later, 
Mr. Roosevelt walked through the ruined city. 


H. H. Rogers and His Virginian Railway 


Henry H. Rogers of the Standard Oil Company. 
/ It was the opening of the Virginian Railway that 
called him South. At a cost of $40,000,000, he built the 
railroad which makes accessible a million acres of coal 
lands. A reception was given to Mr. Rogers and his 
friend, Mark Twain, at the Norfolk, Virginia, Board of 
Trade, and many of the two thousand guests mistook Mr. 
Clemens for Mr. Rogers and congratulated the author on 
his 446 miles of construction. Later a dinner at twenty 
dollars a plate was held in honor of the coal road open- 
ing. As Roanoke was later to entertain the financier, 
the “Times-Dispatch” of Richmond grew anxious as to 
which would win out—Roanoke hospitality or her dis- 
like of vulgar display. ‘“Three a plate is, we believe, the 
regulation price for what is known as the best ‘swell 
banquet.’ The road is a fine piece of constructive engi 
neering, connecting a mountain system with the sea, and 
leaping from mountain-top to mountain-top by means of 
towering spans, with no grade at any point severer than 
one per cent. 


C\ OME of the Southern cities have been banqueting 


Dr. Blue, Who Chased the Rats 


HE State of California and the city of San Fran 

cisco joined in giving a large banquet and a regret 

ful good-by to Dr. Rupert Blue, the Federal sur 
geon who directed the anti-plague sanitation campaign 
in San Francisco. The evening, March 31, was also the 
announcement to the United States that San Francisco 
had cleaned up her rat retreats and fought away all 
danger of the plague. With the celebration the Citizens’ 
Health Committee, appointed in January, 1908 
to exist It has been estimated that two million 
were killed during the sanitary war. 

In submitting its report to the Mayor the committee 
says: 

“That San Francisco made a new record in sanitation 
that the plague ceased and no trace of it can now be 
found on this peninsula, are sufficient evidence that, with 
the help of the publie, the committee discharged the 
obligation laid upon it; for, 
of the whole people of San | 
was appointed to promote, no ich 


ceased 


rats 


ithout that concerted action 


inciseco, which this body 


fortunate outcome 


would have been possible 


“The people of San Francisco have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they protected not merely their city, but 
the country at large. Had anti-plague measures failed 
here the spread of the disease would have been extremely 
difficult to control. Therefore, the cities and States of 
the Union should, and we believe do, join with us in 
gratification at the happy outcome.” 

Mayor Edward R. Taylor said: 

“We must continue this rat fight. We must starve 
them out and build them out. It is the only way to get 
rid of them. We should amend the charter so that we 
can provide for a permanent sanitation fund just as we 
do now provide for a permanent park fund. We must 
also keep our streets clean. ‘hat will help us to get rid 
of the rodent.” 

The banquet itself with grim playfulness symbolized 
the now historie fight of 1908. Ice-cream was offered up 
in the shape of a mouse-trap, with the head of a rat 
poked out at the bottom. The punch tinkled in tiny 
garbage cans. 

Toward the close of the evening Dr. Blue uttered a 
note of warning, saying: 

“It behooves all our seaport cities to look well to their 
sanitary defenses, for there is where the disease enters.” 


Sully’s Anti-Speculative Scheme 


HE cotton-growing South has been thoroughly in 

terested in Daniel J. Sully’s plans for its future. 

Some newspapers have been skeptical of his free- 
dom from the personal bias in his schemes for restoring 
the commercial supremacy of the Southern tier. He 
wishes to save the cotton farmer $150,000,000 to $200, 
000,000 a year by giving control of the market to the 
planter instead of the speculator. His plan is the erec 
tion of a chain of bonded warehouses wherein the farmer 
may place his cotton, retaining absolute ownership and 
receiving a negotiable certificate. Mr. Sully has long 
been eminent as a cotton speculator. A member of the 
Savannah Cotton Exchange says: 

“How edifying it is to hear Mr. Sully, with his pro 
found and inborn hatred of speculative manipulation, talk 
to the farmers about ‘relieving the market from the at 
tacks of manipulators, and leaving the gigantic monopoly 
of this section to respond, unembarrassed and unre 
stricted, to the legitimate laws of supply and demand’!” 


The Duel of ‘*Dreadnoughts’’ 


rWNHE same which started the German war 

scare in England might produce similar results 

here were we anywhere near so touchy on the sub 
ject of invasion. If Germany is strengthening her navy 
with the definite purpose of fighting England—and this 
is what even the most conservative English papers quite 
solemnly maintain—it is searcely less reasonable to as- 
sume that she might also use her ships to interfere in 
South America or the West Indies, where economic con- 
trol is already hers. Indeed, it is now gravely asserted 
in England that the Brazilian Dreadnoughts, whose pur 
pose none could explain last year, and for which there 
was little but ridicule, were ordered for the specific pur 
pose of meeting German invasion, and that this was 
probably done at the quiet suggestion of the United 
States! When one is bound to be suspicious or afraid, 
it is not hard to find a cause. 

One of the oldest jests in comic opera is that in which 
somebody challenges somebody else to a duel with swords 
at fifty paces. It is difficult for those so far from the 
center of excitement as ourselves not to view the present 
seare in some such light It no longer seems to be a 
matter of fighting because there is a reason for fighting. 
It is a matter of building ships for the sake of building 
ships. Englishmen because the lat 
ter are stronger or more intelligent men than they are. 
working night and day 


causes 


fear Germans not 


but because German shipyards, 


seven days in the week, can turn out ships faster than 
they can be turned out in England 

Che two nations separated by the North Sea are like the 
duelists separated by their fifty paces, the one able to make 
the fastest motions being. as it were, declared the victor 


Ten Million a Vessel 


RITISH newspapers are, of course, correct in de- 

claring that the expense of laying down eight 

Dreadnoughts at once is small compared to what 
the cost of war would be. The expenditure of materials 
and human energy, in order to keep the British navy 
twice as strong as any other—provided Mr. Balfour’s 
prophecy is correct that Germany will have twenty-one 
ships of the Dreadnought class in 1912—is appalling 
enough. A capital ship of this class costs in the neigh- 
borhood of ten million dollars. This is more than the 
entire endowment of Yale University, more than is spent 
on our Department of Agriculture, including the Forest 
Service and all the department’s work in protecting peo- 
ple against impure food, insect pests, and in developing 
improved methods of farming. ‘Two 12-inch guns of the 
type put on the United States ship Delaware, for in- 
stance, would, indeed, almost pay the net cost of caring 
for all our national forests for a year. 

Congress refused two winters ago to appropriate three 
million dollars for the establishment of the Appalachian 
and White Mountain reserves, which would save thou- 
sands of square miles of land from desolation. Every 
Dreadnought costs as much as some forty model tene- 
ments, or two thousand village schoolhouses, or all the 
school buildings of Baltimore and Cleveland put together, 
or of all the fire-fighting equipment in forty-three impor 
tant American cities, or all the municipal asylums, alms 
houses, and hospitals in all the 146 cities of from 25,000 
to 300,000 people. The ingenious Mr. Chesterton sug- 
gests that the trouble between England and Germany is 
that they agree on the unimportant thing—ships; and 
disagree on the important thing—beliefs. In the things 
of life and love they are separated, in the things of 
death and blood they imitate each other. 
he points out, they can not combine on mere peace; there 
must be some affection or creed on which to combine. 


Of course, as 


**Wets’’ and ‘*Drys’’ 


5 a memorable day in Michigan 

by winning in nineteen counties out of twenty-seven. 

In that State five hundred saloon-keepers will look for 
other kinds of work after May 1. 

On Long Island, New York, the license party took the 
victory in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, and extended the 
drink belt from Jamaica to Amagansett. <A novelty of 
this contest was the enthusiastic campaigning in behalf 
of the saloon performed by the Rev. Dr. William Wasson 
of the Episcopal church in Riverhead, Long Island. After 
the victory had been won, Dr. Wasson serenaded 
and cheered. He is reported to have said that it was 
a source of gratification to him to have not one spot 
in Suffolk County where a man who wanted a drink 
could not go and get it without having to resort to 
subterfuge and lying. In his somewhat unsavory pro 
liquor activities this clergyman has for many months 
annoyed the public and amused some, at least, of the 
brewers. 

In Wisconsin’s election of April 6 the “wets” had the 
best of it About two hundred cities, towns, and villages 
voted on local option, the larger mostly 
“wet” and the smaller places “dry 


T HAS been a mixed week in drinking circles. The 
“drys” made April 


was 


towns going 


Mod jeska 
| | ELENA MODJESKA, one of the loveliest of mod 


ern actresses, died on April 8 at her island home 
i City, California. She was sixty-three 
vears old, and for thirty-three years had made the United 
States her Helena Opido was her name, and she 
was born in Cracow, Poland, the daughter of a poor 
musician and the sister of a family At the age 
of sixteen 


in Bay 
home. 


large 


vears she was married to her 


guardian, one 
Modrzejewski, whose name she later contracted into 
Modijeska for stage purposes She began her areer in 
1 company of strolling actors. In 1865 her husband 
died, and three vears later she was married to Bozenta 
Chlapowski. She acted in the Cracow Theater and in 





Come Into the Light 





There are better ways for baking beans than you can employ at home. 
make beans more delicious, more digestible. 


We are not rivals, madam. 


There are some few foods which must be factory 
cooked, because no housewife has the facilities. 


Crackers and beans are among them. 


Beans baked at home ferment and form gas. You 
know that. It is because they don’t digest. 


Beans baked at home are mushy and broken—crisped 
on the top and half baked in the middle. 


You can easily prove that every soul at your table 
prefers to have beans nutty, mealy and whole. Give 


take Van Camp’s. 


them their choice and they will all 


Yet the trouble is not due to your lack of skill. It is 
due to your lack of facilities. 





We employ steam ovens; you must use dry heat. We 
can heat our steam ovens to 245 degrees without bursting 


or scorching a bean. 


We bake in small parcels so the full heat goes through. 
Some of your beans get but 100 degrees. 








Van @mp' 





Ways that 
Ways that save you trouble. 
y ; 


baked until they'll 
They don’t ferment 


Our beans are all baked alike— 
digest. So our beans are not heavy. 


and form gas. 


We bake our tomato sauce into the beans, and get a 
delicious blend. The result is, a dish of superlative zest 


nutty, mealy and whole. 





Such beans mean more than you know. 
Beans are 23% nitrogenous—84% nutriment. They 
contain more food value than the choicest beef, yet they 


don’t cost one-third as much. 


They are appetizing, hearty and economical. All 
people like them and want them often. They can be 
served in a score of ways. 

And they are ready to serve 
Every can in the pantry means a hearty meal 
savory 


No work.and no waiting. 
tresh and 
to be served steaming hot in ten minutes. 

Don’t you think it worth while to serve a can of 
Van Camp’s, and learn if these claims are true? 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK»°BEANS 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other baked beans, for the difference 1s vast. 


brand controls one-tenth so much trade. 


We buy only the choicest of Michigan beans. Then 
we pick out by hand the whitest and plumpest. 
We pay $2.25 per bushel for these premier beans, 


though we could buy beans for 30 cents. 

We make our sauce from whole, ripe tomatoes, picked 
when the juice fairly sparkles. We spend to make it five 
times as much as some ready-made sauce would cost. 


SIZES: 10, 15 


Three 


Van Camp Pac king _Company, 


and 20 cents 


No other 
None is one-half so good. 


No tomatoes picked green, no scraps from a canning 
factory. That is the secret of Van Camp’s flavor and zest. 
sauce and wrong 
Don’t let 


Don’t expect cheap beans, poor 
methods to make such a dish as we make. 


someone spoil for you Nature’s choicest food. 


Insist on Van Camp’s and know, for your own sake, 


how good beans can be. 


per can. 


— Indianapolis, Indiana 


PLEASE Mik N LIE! 

















Greater Value in Men’s Clothes— 


It isn’t what you fay that makes value—it’s what you gef—and the 
kind of service and satisfaction it gives. 
When you buy a suit of clothes a large part of the price you pay is for 


fit and that subtle something called s#y/e. 


This you wili admit is true. 


In this connection here’s a point to consider: 


In the ordinary suit, style and fit disappear with the first shower. The 
dampness shrinks and wrinkles and warps the garments all out of shape. 
The money paid to secure style and fit has been wasted. 


This is true regarding most clothes. In 


Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk” Garments 





style and fit is permanent. Because every 
bit of the shrink tendency is removed from 
the cloth by our exclusive Kaufman ‘‘Pre- 
Shrinking’’ Process before the goods are 
ever touched with the shears. So there is no 
shrink tendency left in the garments after- 
wards to cause trouble and dissatisfaction. 


Because of our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 
all of the style, distinctiveness and elegance, 
which you note as you view yourself in the 
clothier’s glass, zs there to stay. 

Because of this ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 
which keeps Kaufman garments shapely and 
pleasing for months instead of days, we are 
able to guarantee satisfaction in every gar- 
ment we produce. 


Every Kaufman dealer has our authority 
to make this guarantee in our name: 


“If any garment bearing the Kaufman 


label is not satisfactory it may be returned 
and money refunded.” 

We do not know of another clothes maker 
who would make such a strong, binding 
guarantee. For it goes without saying that 
a garment which is ill-fitting and out of 
shape after the first shower can never be 
really satisfactory. 

We frankly admit that we ourselves would 
not care to make such a guarantee were it 
not for our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, which 
alone makes it possible. 

Your dealer will gladly show you Kauf- 
man ‘*Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments in any of the 
popular fabrics for Spring and Summer at 
$12 to $30 the suit. 

Our handsome Style Book will post you on the 
correct styles for Spring and Summer. Ask your 
dealer for it—or send to us direct, if you prefer. 
It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 











W.. R. Fox, President 
Fox Typewriter Company 


I know this— 

That no advertising word of mine will 
mean half as much to you as the real 
test of a Fox Typewriter in your own 
office. 

So I say—let me send a Fox ma- 
chine absolutely free, for trial and ex- 
amination. 

I pay the expressage and all expenses, 
and there is no string or obligation to 
my offer. 

I know typewriters. I studied every 
one on the market before I invented 

and made mine—the Fox. 

I steered clear of their every fault 
. and weak point—of every defect, 
" every disadvantage. 3eside 
A this, I gave to the Fox many 
splendid new features—not 
4 °, then or now found in 
+ .*%, any other typew riter 
‘%. o’z%%, It looked like an 
% Bs ope ey up-hill proposi 
“ait, *& tion to make 
ty and sell type 
~ % writers in 
comp¢ 
“a, tition 
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I Will Be Glad To Send You a 


Typewriter for Free Trial 


the Trust. But I succeeded, simply 
because business men know merit, and 
the Fox Typewriter is now sold by the 
thousands all over the world. You 
know how important the type bar and 
hanger of the typewriter are. On the 
Fox the bearing is wide and the bar 
heavy, and will stand years and years 
of hardest work. 

A single Fox machine will do all 
kinds of work: letter writing, invoicing, 
billing, tabulating, figures, stencil cut- 
ting, and heavy manifolding. Any- 
thing any typewriter can do the Fox 
will do—and more. You can buy two 
carriages—different lengths—and use 
them interchangeably. The Fox is a 
two-color writer, and there is no inking 
your fingers handling it. But the 
proof of all this is in my offer to send, 
or have my representative dealer de- 
liver, a Fox Typewriter to your office. 
Put it to every test, and if you decide 
to buy, I’ll make favorable terms and 
allow liberally on your old machine. 
Simply fill out coupon-and mail it to 
me, while you think of it. 


W. R. Fox, President 
Fox Typewriter Company 


1204-1214 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











EMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 


the Imperial Theater of Warsaw. For 
seven years in Warsaw she perfected her 
art, creating nearly three hundred parts. 
Political troubles drove Modjeska and her 
husband from Poland in 1876, and they 
settled on a ranch near Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. She partially mastered the English 
language, and on August 20, 1877, she ap- 
peared at the California Theater in San 
Francisco, and from that time on for many 
years she continued to act in English both 
in the United States and in England. 
Among the parts in which she won both 
publie and critics were Rosalind, Queen 
Mary Stuart, Viola, Isabella, Juliet, Bea 
trice, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Lady Mac- 
beth, Desdemona, Portia, Ophelia, Cordelia, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Marguerite Gautier, 
Gilberte Sartorys, Magda, and Odette. 

Modjeska attacked the Russian Govern- 
ment for its treatment of Poland, the occa- 
sion being a woman’s congress at the Chi- 
eago World’s Fair. Her words penetrated 
to St. Petersburg, and the decree later 
went out that she might enter no part of 
the Russian dominion. 

As an actress, her fame is but little im- 
paired by the passage of time. Her ap- 
pealingly broken English, the curve of her 
voice, and a wistfulness of demeanor that 
seemed to her audiences to be expressive 
of the pathetic history of her native coun- 
try and of her own personal exile—all 
these attributes of charm were rendered 
by an art that knew both its power and its 
limitations, and that moved to its own 
gracious consummation without strain. In 
Lady Macbeth, the moan and plaint of a 
lady ridden by the memories of an act too 
gross for her nature were easily within 
the scope of Modjeska’s power. Some of 
the traditional Siddons fire and menace 
were perhaps absent. 

A “tragedienne” Modjeska was, but in- 
terpretive of the tender and more appeal- 
ing elements of the characters that went 
down in death, leaning always to whatso- 
ever things were pathetic in their destiny 
rather than to the stern and murderous. 

Her Rosalind in “As You Like It” is an 
incomparable memory to many playgoers. 
She played the part with a gently diffused 
sadness, never insistent or forced, but per- 
vasive throughout the rendition—sure sign 
of the presence of beautiful creative work. 


‘‘High Finance”’ in Action 


NE more of those cloudy proceedings 
() that at times hang around the peaks 

of high finance is that of the $692,- 
292.82 which the Metropolitan Securities 
Company paid certain men for the Cort 
landt Street (New York) Ferries franchise 
in excess of the sum for which those men 
secured the franchise from Anthony N. 
Brady. That excess money has just been 
paid back by Thomas F. Ryan, Peter A. B. 
Widener, Thomas Dolan, and the estates of 
William C. Whitney and William L. Elkins 
to the Metropolitan Securities Company. 
The three financiers concerned who are 
still alive aver that the nearly seven hun 


politan Railway Company. 

The New York “American,” prompt to 
sit on the trail of the well-to-do, sums up 
the whole transaction by saying: ‘‘Restitu- 
tion is confession.” The New York “Even 
ing Post” is a little more lenient, but is 
also visibly displeased. 


Tips 

C USTOM-HOUSE inspectors have fallen 

into the way of accepting tips. Ex 
were added by the steamship companies to 
the regular free donation of breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner for whatever time the 
vessel was fast to the pier. One steamship 
company had been paying out $12,000 a 
year in after-dinner accompaniments to 
its warm friends, the visiting inspectors. 
Some of the inspectors, flushed with a 
sense of duty done, would frankly ask for 
a box of perfectos. 

Inspectors received tips for another ser 
vice, too. Some of our navigation laws 
stand written to-day with the wording of 
1789, when sailing vessels plowed the main. 
Those laws practically sealed up a vessel 
from sunset to sunrise, if she had the ill 
luck to be entering the harbor at nightfall. 
It became the habit to pay out a gratuity 
for a night inspection, and this informal 
custom was carried over, along with the 
obsolete law, on board the modern steam 
craft. Vessels have been paying $25 apiece, 
and sometimes more, for the privilege of 
being inspected when they make port after 
sundown. 
annual expense of $6,000, as tips to in 
spectors for the night release, regularly 
entered on the account books. 

Che Collector of the Port of New York 
his attorney, and the steamship companie 





| 
! 
have agreed to omit the tip for night in 
} spection and for cigars on board. 
° 











dred thousand dollars returned to them | 
was what they had advanced to the Metro- | 


| 
pensive gifts of cigars and liquors | 


One steamship company had an | 


| held a series of quiet meetings, and all sides | 





Everwear Hose are made 
for EXTRA EASE as well 
as EXTRA WEAR. They 
retain their shape and hold 
through all 
their long wear and many 


their color 


washings. 


You should remember these 
particular advantages, and 
the name EVERWEAR, 
when buying hose. For 
it’s so easy to make a mis- 
take in purchasing — So 
easy to become confused 
in names. 


look for the 
name EVERWEAR on 
the Hose. 


So always 


Examine them 
closely—see that they have 
that smooth, soft texture: 
the neat shape and_ the 
fine finish found only in 


Everwear. 





For Men and Women 


We guarantee six pairs to 
wear six months—and we 
give new hose FREE if 
they show a hole, rip or 
tear within that time. 


Order six pairs from your 
dealer today. If he hasn’t 
them, we will send them 
express paid to any part 
of the United States. Send 
for our free booklet— An 
Everwear Yarn.”’ 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box— 
Solid or Assorted Colors 





SILK LISLE EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Men’s-- $3.00 a box Men’s— $1.50 a box 
Color black, tan, Light or mediumweight 
champagne, burgundy, Colors, black, black with 


white feet, blue, green, 
and burgundy, light and 
dark shades of gray and 
rreen. tan 

Ladies’ — $3.00 a box. Ladies’ — $2.00 a box 
Light weight. Colors, Colors, black, black with 
black and tan. white feet, and tan 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
Department 12 Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEKIISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


wvender, light and dark 


hades of blue, gray, and 
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AThousand and One Uses for 


THERMOs 


THE BOTTLE 


Think what the Thermos 
Bottle means to you! 
—an ice-cold drink —a 
steaming- hot drink — 
whenever you want it— 
wherever you want it. 





When traveling — camp- 
ing —picnicking—motor- 
ing —yachting —in your 
home—at the office. 


a 


You need it—the Thermos Bottle. You 
can’t afford to be without it. 








Pour ice-cold liquid—milk—water—lemon- 
ade—anything—into the Thermos Boitle. 
And it will stay cold, without ice, for 72 
hours. 


Pour steaming -hot tea — coffee — milk — 
cocoa —into the Thermos Bottle. And it 
will stay hot for 24 hours, without heat. 











If there is an invalid or baby at home—don’t get up 
during the night to heat milk—water—broth. Heat it 
as hot as you like before going to bed. Put it into the 
Thermos, and it will be piping hot whenever needed. 


These are but a few Thermos uses. Your 
dealer will tell you of countless othefs. 


There is convincing proof of the thorough prac- 
ticability of the Thermos Bottle, in the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt included the Thermos in his 
South African equipment. 


In the New Model Thermos Bottle, the inner bottle 
can be easily and cheaply replaced in case of accidental 
breakage. The Thermos is the only Bottle in which 
this separable-case feature has been patented. 


Don’t >uy an imitation of the Thermos Bottle. You'll 
be throwing away your money. Get the genuine 


see that ““‘THERMOS”’ is stamped ‘on the bottle. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
1175 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

C ii 
Demountable rims cannot be 
depended upon for quick, con- 
venient tire replace- ge 

ments on the road, 
without a genuine 
















equipment for the 
shight price difference 
the Barret ‘ 


















y 
THE DUFF MFG, CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ 


50 Church St., New York 
118 Holborn, London 
4 Rue Auber, 





Paris 


BELLE ISL 


2 to 3 H.P. Bare Engine ¢ 


Swi ft t, most powerful, efficient and 

¢ Cycle eng ine of its size on 
, eartl ntirely ne wae sign, improved 
pe and ; rfected inev 








Marine 
Engine 





detail—makes 





speedy lit 1a 
row-boat. Catalog cribin z all S FREE. 


New Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. L Detroit, Mich. | 


= an 
ANSWERING TISKMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





Certain firms, importing foreign auto- 
mobiles, tell of a secret tariff levied on 
each incoming car. Certain travelers still 
tell of meeting the Custom-House official 
on the morning after the arrival in port 
With ten stulfed trunks. If all concerned 
will quit paying and receiving pay for 
transacting Government business, nobody’s 
feelings will be hurt and we shall be 


| 


blessed in one more noiseless betterment. | 


+ + + 


‘*Bucko”’ 


(Continued from page 17) 


He gave them the lead himself; his vigor 
infected them and they went aloft at a 
run. With Logan at the bunt, they had 
the topsail furled as soon as the topgal- 
lant. He was an inspiring leader at such 
a job; his call to haul up to windward 
summoned all their power and his own 
great strength, and the fierce energy and 
speed with which he worked kept them 
strung up to their utmost endeavor. From 
the main to the mizzen he swept them in a 
paroxysm of haste and labor; and when 
all was done he was the only one of them 
to land on deck again without quickened 
breath and aching muscles. 

All that afternoon it breezed up with 
growing force in the true Cape Horn style, 
raising a strong running sea. The second 
dog- watch saw the first of the snow; by 
eight bells they were in the thick of it and 
all hands were resigned to stand by all 
night. The men gathered at the break of 
the poop, bundled in their thickest cloth- 
ing, with oilskins over all, dodging the 
wind that carried the chill of ice down on 
them and watching the snow as it drove 
over them in thickening clouds. 

The Etna, under three lower topsails and 
a staysail, labored to keep her head up to 
the wind, and where they stood the men 
could hear the green water piling over the 
rail for’ard and see the white water dash 
aft along the scuppers. She was always 
a wet ship for’ard; and now, with much 
worse to come, she was already scooping 
the sea in by tons over both sides and the 
bow. Sometimes, when her bows lifted on 
a sea and swung up to windward, the fore- 
tops’l leach flattened and filled again with 
a bang like a gun, and she would heel gid- 
dily with the impact and trail her lee rail 
deep under the mounting seas. Every 
movement of her, every voice of all the 
voices that spoke from her strained and 
overtried gear, had its plain significance 
for the men; they saw and heard and 
judged her, frowningly attentive to all she 
did, only idly concerned for their own 
share in her fortunes. 

Old Noble, braced against the lee poop 
ladder, had Fullerton next to him. Since 
his fight with Logan, the American had 
scarcely spoken to any one. Noble glanced 
covertly at his profile, set hard and staring 


unwinkingly into the darkness ahead, and | 


felt a vague trouble at the man’s aloofness. 

“Time them tops’ls was in, Jim,” he 
said, tentatively. 

Fullerton nodded without turning his 
head. “Aye,” he answered shortly. 

“Cold job furlin’ ’em,” tried Noble again. 
“It’s playin’ with men’s lives to hang on 
in weather like this.” 




















Fullerton laughed shortly, a mere bark | 


of bitter mirth. 


Playin’?” he said. | 


“They’re not playin’. It’s their trade, | 


murdering sailors.” 

There was a pause, while both of them 
stood gazing into the night and the crisp 
snow that blew out of the darkness to 
windward and vanished in the dark to lee 
ward. Where it touched their faces, it 
stung like a burn. 

“Jim,” said Noble again. 

“What?” demanded Fullerton. 

“You ain’t got anything up against me, 
have you, Jim?” asked Noble. 

“No,” said Fullerton, shortly. 

‘’Cos we ain’t had much to say these 
last days,” explained Noble. “Those Dutch 


men have a notion that I’m standing in | 


with Logan. You wouldn’t think that of 
me, would you, Jim?” 

“No,” replied Fullerton again. He 
shuffled his feet and spat. At last he 


| turned toward Noble. 


“T’m nobody’s fool,” he said. “TI know 


a straight man when I meet him; I never 


thought you was ecarryin’ tales to Logan. 
Only, somehow, I sorter can’t make out to 
be sociable since you all saw me get that 
hidin’. I don’t feel square about it; I'd 
ought to have another chance at Bucko, 
an’ I can’t get it. I reckon you think I’m 


crazy, eh?” 

Noble touched his arm a mement. 

“No, Jim,” he said. “I know how you 
feel. jut none of you don’t know how | 


feel about it.” 
‘What d’ye mean?” said Fullerton. 
Noble shook his white head “Tt’s no 
good sayin’,” he answered “You sort of 
forget I’m an old man, don’t you, Jim? 


Well, that’s what I am; forty-seven years | 


°o 


























As The Master 
Would 


You have certain enjoy- 
ment in music. 

You appreciate good 
piano playing. 

Maybe you sometimes 
envy a good performer's 
mastery of the technical dif- 
ficulties— his creative power. 

You'd like to play as he 
plays—you'd like to trill 
and perform difficult pas- 
sages with the same ease, the 
same nerve and dash. 

You, Mr. Business Man, 
or Mistress Housewife— 
you'd like to do these things 
whether or not you’ve had 
any previous experience or 


instruction. 
* %& & 


To you there is a means 
of gratifying your musical 
ambition — your joy of 
sound creation. 

The Cecilian Player 
Piano. 

And the Cecilian for the 
reason that it enables the 
most nearly perfect control 
of sound production at 
the least effort. 

You can Produce grada- 
tions of touch onasingle note 
on Cecilian Player Pianos. 

You can make a solo 
sing out melodiously above a 
soft accompaniment. You 
can accent individual notes 
or chords. 

You can alter the tempo. 


You can secure the same 
effects the human performer 
obtains—without having to 
fuss with levers, push but- 
tons, screws, or other ap- 
pliances that fairly bristle on 
the ordinary player piano. 

And above all things, you 
won’t murder acomposition, 
as ordinary 65-note Player 
Pianos do, for Cecilian 
Player Pianos play the en- 
tire key board of 88 notes. 
They play a composition 
as it 1s written. 

One point more — the 
construction of the Cecilian 
being met -affectable 
by climatic or atmospheric 
changes —and not wood ; 
liable to warp, twist and get 
out of order—the Cecilian 
Player Pianos last longer 
than the ordinary Player 
Pianos. 








Prospective 
Piano Purchasers 
Free Brochure 
If you are considering the 
purchase of a Piano—or ofa 
Player Piano—please send 
coupon today for our hand- 
some art brochure. You will 
receive information of vital 
importance to you, free of 
charge. This booklet gives 
you piano information you 
could obtain in nootherw ay. 
Please fill out the coupon 
today—now—and send to 
us immediately. 


Cecilian Player Pianos play the entire key board of 88 notes, 
not merely 65. 


Cecilian Player Pianos 









The Farrand 


Company 
Dept. E 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
THE 


Detroit 


Piano—Player Pian 








IN ANSWERING THI ADVERTISEMENT 


PLEASI MENTION COLLIER 








FARRAND 
COMPANY 


I am interested in a 
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S Goarvelue 
Yhaploc oti 


WE want every man who knows and 
Woo a good cigar to try 
100 ‘‘Baby Grands’’ at $3.75. 


It’s mild, mellow and rich, pure Havana— 
cleverly blended to the American smoker’s 
liking. It’s ‘soft’? and “smooth” at all times 
It's a cigar you will never tire of. ‘‘Baby 
Grand’’ is medium size (4 3-16 inches long), full 
weight, good to look at—better to smoke. 

It’s the regulation ‘‘3 for a quarter,” 10 
cent straight quality, according to the over- 
the-counter method of retail cigar selling. Yes, 
it’s an $8 value-—but 
our price for 
“Baby Grands” is 
just $3.75, because 
we eliminate the ex- 
penses and profits of 
salesmen, jobbers 
and retail dealers. 
You know the La 
Reclama Cuban Fac- 
tory is the largest in 
the world selling 
fine Havana cigars 
direct to the smoker 
by mail. 























WE'LL SEND you 
100 “Baby Grand” 
La Reclama cigars 
on FREE trial, 
because we have every 
confidence that you 
will like them and 
keep them. Because 
when once you try La 
Reclama cigars you're 
bound to realize the 
great saving you make 
through our ‘‘factory- 
to-smoker’’ method of 
selling, We send them 
to you without a cent 
in advance, express 
prepaid. Merely 
write us your order 
on your business let- 
ter paper and we will 
ship the cigars and let 
you be the judge. 


EXACT SIZE SEND TODAY 


We let you TRY before you buy, and if you like them, 
send us $3.75 within ten days. If for any reason you 
do not care for them, return the balance within that time, 
express collect, and we will make no charge for the few 
consumed in testing. 

We sell our cigars entirely on their merit. We work 
no premium schemes to get your money in advance; we 
have confidence in you and our cigars. Just tell us right 























EXACT SIZE 


away that you would like to accept this free offer. 
State whether you want them mild, medium or strong, 
and we'll ship you the cigars prepaid. 

Catalogue which shows cigars in various shapes, sizes 
and prices sent free on request. 





198 LENOX AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Rererence—Bryant Park Bank, New York 














A Genuine Panama 


Express 4 
Prepaid 

Fit for a King. 
Light, cool, dressy, 
closely woven, 
adaptable to all 
shapes, blocked 
and trimmed, all 
sizes, with neat silk band and leather sweat band, 
$10.00 value, sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two 
profits. We import direct through Galveston from 
South America. Order to-day. State size—Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed — Address 
HOUSTON HAT CO., “Panama Hat Kings, 





”’ Houston, Texas 





ARDMATIC ANTISERTIC 
TOOTHPICKS | 


Physicians and dentists 
recommend toothpicks as s protection 
against dental decay and against 
germs of contagious disease es. Our 


tent aromatic ANTISEPTIC picks 


ire lest made They preserve the 
teeth, sweeten the breath and in- 
crease the flow of saliva. Flavors are 
cinnamon. sassafras and peppermint. 
ea the larg var 

FILL OUT COUPON BELOW 

and get box containing 300 pick 
druggists, grocers 

hotel men “toealets and physicians 
verywhere 





Aromatic Toothpick Co., 184 ‘Summer St, Besten, Mass, Dept. CL 


ITHPICKS 
f 
Na 
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I Wess: | 
IN ANSWEEKING THESK ADVERT {ENTS PLEASE ME ER’s 


| since I started goin’ to sea; an’ it 
|} an old man to feel the way I do. 





| could have said nothing 





“Oh, hell,” 
And, 


said Fullerton, awkwardly. 
in the vernacular of the foe’sle, he 
n.ore adequate. 

A barometer is by no means so sensitive 
as that bundle of nerves, memories, and in- 
tuitions which constitute the weather-wis- 
dom of a good sailor; and the captain, who 
believed in his barometer, was late in wak- 
ing to the fact that three lower topsails 
and a staysail were too much for the Etna 
to carry. This fact he realized at that 
particular moment when all possibility of 
handling the topsails was definitely past. 
‘The sky to the northwest seemed to open 
and a dull light to show through, the 
Horn’s authentic ensign of wind in reserve, 
of reenforcements of tempest advancing to 
the attack. He popped his blond head in 
at the companion and consulted the barom- 
eter; then scuttled back to where his two 
mates were together behind the weather- 
dodger. 

“Gosh,” he said, in tones of protest; 
still falling.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Logan; 
lot more coming.” 


‘it’s 


“there’s a 


takes | 





The captain twisted inside his clothes | 


uneasily and put his hands up to shield his 
eyes from the driving snow while he looked 
for’ard. The Etna rose just then to a sea 
rolling to leeward as she did so, and again 
the foretopsail flattened and filled) again 
with a jolt that shook the ship. 

“Mind your helm, there!” roared the 
captain over his shoulder to the two men 
who strained at the kicking wheel. 

He stepped under the shelter of the 
dodger again, eager to be out of the wind. 

“We'll have to get them tops’ls off her,” 
he said, and hesitated. “I suppose we can 
furl ’em?” he asked. 

The mate grunted doubtfully. ‘Logan, 
who had not ceased to keep his lookout to 
windward, turned. 

“No,” he said. 
sir.” 

The captain stared at him. “Eh?” he 
eried. “What d’ye mean? Ain’t you got 
your chaps in shape yet, or what? Tops’ls 
must be mighty cheap where you come 
from, Mr. Second Mate.” 

He could see that Logan was smiling 
at him. “Yes, mighty cheap,” he repeated, 
shrilly. 

“They’re cheaper where they’re going to,” 
answered Logan. ‘Look what’s coming.” 

The captain looked. The dull light to 
windward had brightened, so that its re- 
flection was seen on the sea. It was a pale 
opalescence lying low on the horizon. 

“See?” said Logan, with a thrill in his 
voice. “Shall we start the sheets now?” 

The captain’s fingers plucked at his lips. 

“Ye-es,” he said. “Start ’em.” 

Logan crammed his sou’wester down on 
his head and sprang to the ladder with the 
mate at his heels. 

‘Tops’! sheets,” 
last, and in the 
all! Hang on!” 

It was as though 


“You’ll have to lose ’em, 


vociferous at 
“Hang on 


he roared, 
same breath: 
and 


some conscious 


infinitely hostile foree had gathered its | 
strength’ for a single blow. ‘The wind 
lulled for a moment as though it drew 


breath; from the main deck the hands in 
a troop clawed their way to the refuge of 
the poop. Then, out of the darkness, in 


a single vehemence of power, the wind 
smashed down on them. The ship stood on 
the impact as though she had_ struck 
ground, and with a rending noise the miz- 
zen topsail blew from the bolt ropes. Seas 


climbed the rail to thunder down on the 
deck in a quick succession of staggering 
blows, and the Etna, straining and shiver- 
ing, laid her long side down, canted her 
deck till they thought she was going over 
for good. 


Logan reached out a long arm and 
snatched the captain down to him. The 


wind half-strangled him as he shouted in 


| the other’s ear. 


“We got to start them tops’ls,” he cried. 
“We got to do it.” 
The captain answered something; the 


wind snatched the words from his lips and 


strewed them forth soundlessly. Logan, 
sliding and crawling, arrived among the 
men who crouched on the other side of 
the deck. 

“T want one man,” he cried. *‘ One man 


to lend me a hand with them sheets.” 


He turned forthwith and made his way 
to the ladder, conscious that a man in oil- 
skins was following him. The main deck 


was a mere trap of tumultuous water, rav- 
ing and tumbling. With a quick eye to his 
opportunity, he leaped from the foot of the 
jiadder to the after hatch, 
it and on to the after 
followed him came at his heels, 
than a yard behind. Again, 
moment, they let themselves 
main fife-rail; and in 


scrambled along 
man who 


never 


house. The 
more 


down on the 


another moment the 


sheet was cast off and the main lower tops’! 
was sailing to leeward in extravagant rags 
No time was theirs to exult, though a 
towering sea drenched them even as they 
climbed to the top of the house again, 
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choosing their 





This is why The Monroe is installed in the best 
flats and apartments, and why The Monroe is 
found today in a large majority of the very best 
homes in the United States. 

And it’s why you should have The Monroe in 
your home—for the sake of knowing your food 
is clean, and to protect the family’s health at the 
same time. Read our liberal offer: 


HE HEALTH of yourself and family is 
surely worth the price of a strictly sani- 
tary refrigerator. 

The Monroe is the on'y solid porcelain re- 
frigerator. ‘The inside is one solid piece—a 
“china dish’”’ with walls an inch thick. Most 
other refrigerators have cracks and corners 
which can never be really cleaned. 

The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered 
germiessly clean in every part in an instant by 
simply wiping it out with a cloth wrung from 
hot water. This is not true of most refrig 
erators—no matter what is claimed by the 
makers. 


































NOTE Write foday for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the 
You size and style refrigerator you wish to try, convince us 
— in your own way that you are entitled to our trust and 
pd confidence, and we’ll send you a refrigerator at once, 
Refrig- all freight prepaid. Use it in your own home 60 days, 
erator and prove to yourself that The Monroe is all we claim. 
from Then decide whether you wish tokeep it. Remember, 
aaah all risk and expense is ours. Write today. 

We sel MONROE REFRIGERATOR.CO., Station L, CINCINNATI, 0. 
to users 

only. 








| New Front Cut | | 
Lawn Mower| 


Cuts in front—notin rear. Does not roll the 
grassdown. You know how old-style mowers 
leave ridges of uncut grass which must be gone 
over the secondtime. You know how difficult, 
or impossible it is to cut down the tall grass. 






Economy in 
Leather Belting 


Whether your leather belting 
costs much or little per year, 
it’s an expense that you want to 
cut down as much as you can. 

It makes no difference how hard you work 

your belts or under what trying conditions 
you will have the most economical belt you 
can buy if you use 


Sea Lion 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Made especially to run under the most adverse con- 
ditions, such as severe weather, under a broiling sun 
in tropic humidity or through a flo: ded wheel pit. 
Subject it to any of the things that work hardship on 
other belts and you'll still get more efficiency and 
service out of Sea Lion Leather Belting than ordi- 
nary belts give under the most favorable conditions. 

We also make Reliance, Imperial, Sterling and 
Dynamo, Leather Belting, each equally as good for 
specific purposes. 






















The 
Clarinda Lawn Mower 


overcomes these and many other 
objections. (Fully covered by 
strong patents). No scythe or 
sickle needed where you have a 
Clarinda. Cuts long grass as well 
as short. Self-sharpener. Mows 
on uneven ground as well - 
level. Mows dead grass. Wil 

mow your terrace. C uts 
close totrees, etc. Somzny 
advantages, there’s no com- 
parison with ordinary 
mowers. Ask your dealer, 

or write for pamphlet, giv. 
ing natne of dealer. 

























aiid Dealers We guarantee every foot of Sea Lion and Reliance Belting 
should order sample on trial per.ect and protect purchasers by hoiding ourselves 
(prepaid); if not a great im- ; 


liable at all times to replace any oz 
belt defective in stock or work- Vo daar 
manship. A trial of our belting 
will prove that it saves money. 
Write us about your belts and 
we will go into details and send 
you a book on leather belting. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO. 
16 So. Green Street, Chicago 


Branches—New Orleans, Phi 
adelphia, Portland, Ore. 


provement over all other lawn 
mowers return at our expense. 
Clarinda Lawn 
lower Company 
De J, 



















Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


is the most 
most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo 
pertect— 


money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 176 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like, Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 


hone A Kalamazoo 


Mesosn hh” ‘Direct to You’ 
Get My Book Before | 
.. 
| 








j Too Late For 
Chicken Time 


Johnson says: Don’t delay too late—bet- 
ter hurry up and send your name. It’s 
most May time. My Big Poultry Book is | 
better than ever—every page of 200 and every 
photograph out of over 1200 a poultry lesson. 
Just find out about 


‘ Old Trusty Incubator 











*3-in-One”’ is a household oil, 




























Over 100,00 use. 40, 60 cr 90 Days’ Trial, es : ‘ ; oo 
for 3 Hatches. veo tana | lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
1 “Ye ar Guar-, - P e c 
“e. 75 pe ‘ sve y a 
antee. 75 p | and preventing rust 
| 
Try for oiling sewing ir ac lines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, « I'ry for cleaning and pol 
Pays ishing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, 
Big, Free Book the Freight etc ry baa venting — on any metal 
M. M. Johnson urface rial bottle sent free 
Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb, 3 in One Oil Co., 35 Broadway, New York 








You Can Make Any Gasoline Efficient 


by straining it ABSOLUTELY 
through the Ni puanny Funnel cuaranteep 


to remove all Water and Dirt from Gasoline. Prevents all Carburetor Troubles 
1 Automobiles, Motor Boats, Motorcycles and Stationary Engines. 99 
of your Engine Troubles are caused by Water ae Dirt in the C€ 


Get a No-Shammy at po a and Hardware De rs, $2.00. If your dealer 
not supply you, we will ship direct, prepaid WRITE TOR "FRE. E CATALOG 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 5711 postnare Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Small 
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If you want to enjoy Clothes Luxury— 


without extra cost—ask any good Clothier 
to show you one of the New Schloss 
Models. They are "The Clothes Beautiful" 
in the world of Fashion—indeed the stand- 
ard Fashion for fine tailors and good dress- 
ers—they are New, Snappy, full of life 
and vim. College Chaps, Business and 
Professional Men who desire their Clothes 
to express individuality, prosperity and 
good Style will do well to see these new 
Spring Models in Suits and Overgarments. 


SCHLOSS BROS. & CO. 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 








THOMAS FLYER 
4-60 Touring Car 


We have terminated our agency for 


THOMAS CARS 


and are closing out 


at 25% to 50% 


of their original cost used cars of the 1906, 
1907, and 1908 models 50 H.P. or 60 H.P. 


Overhauled and repainted in our shops and in 
first-class condition. Many have extra equipment. 


Write at once for further information to 


HARRY S. HOUPT CO. 
Broadway and 68th St., New York City 
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| SHUFON cixses 


They Fit-Ask the Optician 


Book Free 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Dept. Y Rochester, N. Y. 
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Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun 
tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 
gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 

: fit for the mount. Illustrated catalogue 
free — describing the several styles of Whitman 
Saddles and everything from “Saddle to Spur.” 


Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-(C) Chambers Street, New York City 

























Don't Throw it Awa 


Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


© MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
< etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
. can use them; fit any surface; two million 
nuse. Send for sam} lenkg 10¢ Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 450 Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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there to lie and watch for another moment 
of grace that should let them scramble for’- 
ard. Logan turned and peered into the 
face of the man who had followed him. 

“You, Noble?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the old man. 

It was chaney work getting for’ard, and 
once they had to hang on desperately to 
ring-bolts in the deck while a sea stamped 
over them and half-drowned them. When 
they emerged, Noble’s sou’wester was gone 
and his clothes hung on him in rags. A 
sea racing to leeward across a deck will 
sometimes strip a man naked. The fore 
fife-rails were heaped with tangled ropes; 
they labored desperately before they could 
clear the sheets ready to run. All the time 
they could barely see one another, and 
worked with a fear that a sea might leap 
upon them and make an end of their 
striving. 

“All clear,” cried Logan at last. He had 
been finding the end of the chain-sheets, 
and, at the word, Noble slacked off, twisted 
it from the pin, and let it race aloft, roar- 
ing through its sheave. With a sound like 
blowing off steam from a boiler, the sail 
tore and the Etna rolled back, righted, and 
wallowed. Noble, with both arms wrapped 
round the fife-rail, felt the water cascading 
over him. She came to an even keel and 
freed him, gasping and weak. Something 
had floated between his legs. It stirred, 
and murmured. 

“Good Lord!” eried Noble. 

Logan panted a little; Noble could only 
see his face as a pale blot on the wet deck. 

“Sheet was round my legs,” said the see- 
ond mate, very deliberately. His voice 
seemed no quieter than of wont. “Both 
broken,” he added. 

“You blame fool!” cried Noble, aghast. 
“Couldn’t you step clear?” 

The Etna was upright again, and for the 
moment shipped no water. But the snow 
thrashed down upon them unceasingly, and 
the wind sung shrilly in the rigging. 

“Drag me for’ard, under the 
head,’ > Logan said. 

Noble stared down at him, gathering his 
wits. “Why?” he asked at length. 

“She’s falling off,” was the answer, still 
measured and deliberate. ‘“There’ll be 
water aboard again in a minute. Haul me 
careful, mind.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to haul you at all,” replied 
Noble. “Not a haul, Mister Logan.” 

“Why?” said Logan. It was strange to 
hear that equable voice speaking up from 
the deck, in its tones of every day. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Noble. “T’ il stay by 
you till I’ve told you if I go overboard with 
you.” He was on his knees by the second 
mate’s side, and he still had to shout to 


foe’sle 


make himself heard. “It’s your bucko 
style that don’t suit me,” he said. “This 
is the end of it. You’re the finest sailor 


that ever I see, Mr. Logan; but the bucko 
business has done for you.’ 

The prone man made no answer 
still looked up. 

“You ain’t never laid a hand on me,” 
Noble went on. “And why? ’Cos I done 
my job and done it right and shipshape. 
3ut if I was to make a mess of a_ job, 
where’d I be? On my back with a broken 
jaw. An’ it don’t seem right to me that 
men before the mast should be pounded like 
little boys that don’t know their 
like horses that won’t pull. If you was to 
punch here and there when you felt like it, 
I’d have nothing to growl about; I been 
workin’ on ships since I was twelve. But 
this punishment game’s got to stop.” 

hear you,” answered Logan. 

“Right,” said Noble. “And you get the 
idea?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Eh?” said Noble. 

“Hang on,” said Logan. 
roll.” 

She gave a sickening heave, and Noble 
had barely time to find a hold and fasten 
to it when the water came aboard It 
thrust him under the fife-rail and against 
the mast; it wrapped him in rasping coils 
of rope and pushed his head back like a 
wrestler. 
saved him; 
could hardly 
he was alone. 

Aft on the poop they were 
folded awning into the mizzen rigging to 
bring her head up. He told his news—that 
the second mate was overboard—and lent a 


; his face 


book, or 


“Hang on.” 


“She’s goin’ t« 


when he was clear again he 
stand on his feet. And now 


seizing a 


hand with the work. When it was over, 
Fullerton took him by the arm. 
“Say,” said the American; “it wasn’t 


you that killed him, eh?” 
; “No,” said Noble. 

“ir a said Fullerton, “I’d’ settle 
you. I’d something to say to Bucko before 
I was through with him.” 

“T didn’t do nothing to him,” 
wearily. “But, Jim. The 
for an old man.” 


was,” 


said Noble 


sea’s no plac ec 





THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor 
den'’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweeten¢ 
It is especially adapted for use either plain or diluted on 
breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and chocolate it 
much better than fresh cream. It enriches all milk dishes 
Adt 
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When 
your hus- 


Temper 


band comes 
home in the rain 
without his umbrella 
there is no danger of chill 
—if he wears a 


. 
QW Kenreign 
. 

QW) Rain Coat 

The Kenreign Rain Coats 
are the most desirable form of 
rain- protection. They com- 
bine all the attractiveness of 
a stylish overcoat with the 
impervious, waterproof fea- 
tures of a high class RainCoat. 

Their merit brought the 
success which built up the 
greatest factories of their 
kind in the world. 

These unequalled facili- 
ties improve the coats. 

Today the great 
Kenyon factories 
are both the proof {4 
and the cause of 
the unrivalled 
perfection of Kenreign 
Rain Coats, 

Let us explain both 
—a post card will do. 

Every genuine 
Kenreign Coat bears 
our label for your pro- 
tection. 

For sale at Good Stores. 

Ask your dealer. Tell 
us what type of garment 
you prefer and about how 
much you wish to pay. We 
will send Style Book with 
samples and will see that 
you are supplied. 


C.KENYON COMPANY “~ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

23 Union Sq. 200 Jackson Blvd. 
Address request for 

Samples to the factories, 

601 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N 



















FOUNTAIN PEN is 

a mighty tantalizing 

thing when it runs dry, or 

refuses to write when full 

of ink. Butnosuch trouble 
can happen with 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


When it runs dry just dip pen 
in the nearest inkwell, press the 
Crescent-Filler and pen fills it- 
self instantly. When you want 
to write, why, just write. Ink 
cannot clog or flow too fast or 
tooslow. There's nothing to stop 
Sor if your pen is a CONKLIN 
—you always have ink, you 
always can write. Every 
pen guaranteed. 

Dealers everywhere. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
199 Manhattan Bldg. 


j. Toledo, Ohio 1 
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Only the mast to leeward of him | 
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OF PLAIN WATER | 
ITY TO BE USED AFTER 
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Send for a femutie he 


You have been hearing about Pom- 
peian for years. You know it is un- 
equalled for imparting a clear, clean, 
fresh, unwrinkled skin. You know it 
is the most popular face cream made, 
50,000 jars being sold daily to men 
and women. You have meant totry | 


and a scientifically made Massage 
Cream like Pompeian. No grease 
to grow hair; no stickiness in Pom 

peian. For sale by all dealers, in 50c 
and $1 sizes. A 16-page booklet on the 
care of the face sent with each quar 

ter-ounce sample jar. Please use the 
coupon below and enclose 10 cents in 
silver or stamps (U.S. only) to cover 
cost of postage and packing. Address 


3 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Pompeian. This is your chance to 
discover what a vast lifference there | 
is between an ordinary “‘cold’’ cream | 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 














3 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen; En- 





closed find 10c. to 
cover cust of eg 
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truth about self and sex 


and their relation vo life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- | 
telligently of itseif, nor | 


et] astasingt | Fo" Reader! Ga 
ographs 


any compre- 
hensive authorita- 
tive work on art? 
Is painting and 
sculpture as well | 
represented on 
your shelves as 
fiction, history, 


SEXOLOGY] | 


(Illustrated) 


by William H, Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. | 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


N WRITING of Mexico, 
Mr. Flandrau is neither 
a hurried journalist nor a 
red-faced reformer, but an 

American coffee planter 

se writing home, intimately 

and with quiet humor, of 
the country under whose 


. Art spell he has fallen and where he has lived 
In long enough to feel quite at home, yet not 





f ci 
correctly from ordinary | | 
are Sone | AVE YOU IN [| “Viva Mexico !”’ a 
H your library | 7 
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Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. belongs in the library of every cultivated person. | so long as to lose the vividness of his first 
Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. It is the mort <a and authoritative work of | impressions. 

<< the kind. ach of the 108 parts complete in itself, > ° P . 

PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. | I} adequately and beautifully illustrates and thorough- | An unusual sort of coffee planter, of 








ly describes and criticises the work, and relates the course. Mr. Flandrau was at Harvard 
life of one of the great artists of the world. The col- ‘: “fel hicl sleverness and ¢ 
| lected quotations from the most eminent art critics, with a class to which cleverness and a 


2 
The American Boy | }| bring to you the fruit of the world’s best judgment | rather precious wit were a sort of religion. 


| which could not otherwise be obtained without la- * is * ' co 
| borious and wide research. No publication has ever He was one of its shining lights, and his 
For Boys received more unqualified commendation. Thou- “Harvard Episodes” one of its most shin- 
sands who possess complete sets testify to its interest . : : are acaae . . « hae. 
and educational value. It is indispensable in homes ing and lame ntable results. . It is a chas 

tened Mr. Flandrau who writes this little 

book, one full of kindliness and mature 


where children are growing up and their artistic 
understanding, with just enough willing- 














































Makes boys robust in body, 
quick in mind and skillful with 
their hands. A whole magazine 


filled with everything a boy wants | 9) §214 20 cents in stamps for the part on your favorite 


to read and knowand do. Base- | 4 
ball, football, swimming, skating, | artist containing ten beautiful full page plates of his 




















| tastes are being formed. See this work for yourself. 
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= ha cose a ate aoe | I] value of the entire work. We will quote you special | reheated now and then to wield the little dia- 1] 

aie of shateameathy electrical terms on the entire set handsomely bound in 9 volumes. } mond-pointed dagger to make things more Hi 

d e | . . | | | 

and other scientific experiments, | BATES & GUILD CO., 50 Chauncy Bldg., Boston, Mass. interesting. Somew hat to overstate the 1H] 

. ey On. a _ nee eam case, one is reminded of Mr. Henry James Hl 

ow to muke things anc ty) ings, ° 2 ys By ‘ 1H} 

and contains many good stories. Every turned Rough Rider—and liking it. new note in footwear | 
red-blooded boy should have this great SHORT STORIES for the Magazines. We sell Tha - » wnvenas oe . Se : ald - 1} 
magazine. 250.000 boys are readers. Send stories and book M88. on commission ; we criti- Che humors of the voyage to Vera Cruz, ‘ fashions two eyelet HH 
$1.00 for a whole year. ge iy the people one meets in trains, hotels, and ties. One of these is the | 
em, : varie . xis society: » life : oe || 
10 cents at news-stands taught by mall Our free booklet, awrriting varie ae a! en soc lety ; om life _ on Colonial---a striking style HH 
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i Mexican scene—these Mr. Flandrau tells 


about with the informality of a returned won't slip at the heel, gap at 


























traveler dining with an old friend in a the instep nor pinch the toes 

quiet corner of the club. He never over- An ideal warm weather shoe. _|{||||| 
accents, and although he has the courage HH 
to say that he “lived too long in Boston Write for Style Book {111 
not to know that charming books might be | 
written by quite odious women,” he often The FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago HHI 


betrays a quite Bostonian diffidence before | \ U.S.A. || 
the almost immoral vividness of his own | 4 
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e Offers 425 courses by 200 instructors ‘ tka 7 sh: , ” 
Practically Taught for the Sasconer Gunter ta ‘ [ should like to use, but I shan t).” ele : 
. Tika Graduate Schools Into the work and personality of Presi- 
through the medium of tools Of Arts and Literature, Ogden dent Diaz, Mr. Flandrau does not go ul a un a O 
. Sch Sei * ® . 
and machinery. ee in detail, although one gets the notion Ee ster ) ' 
Our students learn by doing The Colleges” ; that he thinks his “military Diazpotism” Complete plans, specifications, details and 10 ; 
the work themselves, under the ie eee = is an excellent thing, on the whole, for the bill of material of this Bungalow only 
guidance of skilled instructors, The Professional Schools country. Politics and industrial matters, Sea 
in the largest and best equipped Divinity, Law, Medicine, and except as expressed in human terms, are 25¢ i 
Electrical School in the U. S. schon very lightly touched on, the lack of a free ee 
he Summer Quarter is one of the v , * . ‘ r | 
We prove our claims by showing oxi ematel Daieeaite woke | press and the habit which the Government nl 
all applicants through the school. a ype same in charac. | has of arresting one’s employees and put- page 
Write or call for Prospectus “C." other parts of the year. | | ting them to work on public improve- book 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL Ist Term June 21-July 28 | ments, amuse rather than worry this good- of | 
_ TRADE SCHOOL _ 2nd Term July 29-Sept. 3 humored spectator. — ' Bun- 
39 W. 17th Street, New York City (Autumn Quarter begins October 1) One chapter is devoted to brief impres- stage sees ag and a rie, - dag 
Detailed information on request sions of English-speaking residents—the yp a : phates, — erage: MEAT 
THE The Uni ty of Chi | material for plain kaine: wiih on Wee Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 
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350 of its class-room courses by corres pond- 
ence. One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 








can. In the chapter about the Trawn- 
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The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 
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One fee. $15, admits to all courses. Law (10 weeks) $25. | : ‘eta ia : hitched 
Full credit for degrees— Glorious location and summer | plai in tale himself. Of course the V had Ph 
climate; on four takes. Write for illustrated Bu:letin. tea in the va rden, alt hough there wasn’t ean 


University of Wisconsin any garden, only a rustic table, imper yn a 
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The ndon 001 and Cartooning | University Building, Detroit a. s with, solemnly discussed with “the pater The Tony Pony I ine *, styles of children’s 
1435 Schofield Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. Address Nearest Office women. Practical in- . , vehicles—the most fash- 
whether the best place for haberda shery ionable patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. We have 
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Watchmakers and repairers are in >! nd inevery town and city In the | Rieti illialiaag B I Street, which conversation Edwina inter- | MICHIGAN BUGGY CO.,12 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
J States. We will teaon you this trade ur own home by | spre Lene x » i ‘ ¢ . ret} “T 9 | We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 
jog ate Saeed edie” Ather anek eben 9 ~ faa ngs d | Summer Camp LITCHFIELD HiLis, Conn rupted with an abrupt que tion. ] ay, 
erything about a watch and how to restore one to perfect run 1100 feet altitude Splendid faciliti r aquatic and she inquired anxiously, “has the dressing 
ing order. Send for our Free Book to-day athletic sports. Under supervis Saf tnd idee f Irving an i ; : - - eee 7 
DeSelme Wateh School. 16 Perry St.. Attiea, Indiana Sche ell gone yet? The dressing-bell hadn’t . 
Address J. M. Furman, A. M., Box 927 gone, but it soon went. Mr. Trawnbeigh, MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS Une re a leading Girls +, re- | LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta after looking at his watch, bustled off JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
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number of partial scholarships for both deserving girls | trance examination to be held in June ee wntehan ay and rang it him elf. _And so on—better, Add TONE to Your Station- } 
and bovs. School Agency. 527-41 Park Row, New York. | Julia T. Rankin Director, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, ‘Ga. really, than Mr. Kipling could have done ° on la he OTe 
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Which Man Will You Be? 


The man that works in the factory or store, or keeps 


es 












| Mr. Flandrau is righteously depressed 


the books, or does the office work, is not the one that by the manner in which foreigners who in their use as well as Per 
; - , : ’ : " 
draws the big pay enve ope It is the man that | enjoy Mexico, prosper there and adopt 
sells the goods; there is no limit to what he can earn many of its customs, stupidly deny its a ‘ Cont = # , th | 
stivactio or the : Saas ; . id thumb and nger an be use repeatedly and 
You Can Be a Salesman attraction I és them w he n talking to thei always work.’’ Made of brass, 3 sizes. Put up in brass | 
own people, “take a pride in parading the boxes of 100 Fasteners each. | 


We will teach you to be one by mail in eight weeks 
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to secure a position with a reliable firm. We received sees at a glance, are not justified by facts.’ } ta all et gg er 10¢ for sample box /| 
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We are receiving hundreds of new calls for the summer Americans. The book is published by the hes aes : Cena . | 
and falirush. If you want ter the most independent . 
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your earnings from two ten times ir free book, *‘A 
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DEPT. 175, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
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VW [LLLIAM VAUGHN MOODY had al Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
‘i an< eady ontahiiahea ‘= ; . etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
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McClure’s 


Announces 
TWO ARTICLES BY 


PRESIDENT TAFT 


An Answer to Canal Critics 





“‘Those who are now its severest 
critics will be glad to have their 
authorship of recent articles 
forgotten.’’ 





and 


The Labor Problem 


A statement of his views 
on the rights of labor. 












is how can you get the most out of your 
time and effort—how can you earn two dol- 
lars where now you are earning only one. 
COSMOPOLITAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY— 
of COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE—will show you how. 




















Gg COSMOPOLITAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY now 
makes it possible for you to establish a permanent, profit- 
able business, or a remunerative “‘side line.’’ By our special plan, 
you may now place yourself in absolute control of the hundreds of 

dollars in subscription purchases which your community affords. Our 
special plan now makes it possible for you—in addition to securing all the 
subscriptions in each home also to monopolize all the homes in your territory. 
















The first of these articles will appear in the May 
number out April 22, and the second in the June 
number out May 21. 






For details of this great system and the plan which will make it possible for you to establish a 
permanent, profitable business or a remunerative side-line, write us to-day. Address—immediately=— 


COSMOPOLITAN SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Room 97,2 Duane St., New York City 
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Beautify your home with cheerful 
things. On receipt of twenty-five 
cents we will send you our little book 
of LIFE’?S PRINTS containing 
160 reproductions of these most ar 








tistic and pleasure-giving pictures. 
With it you will also receive the 
supplement of 47 additional pictures 














| Collier’s New Encyclopedic Atlas 
| weston ~ AND GAZETTEER 48 page 

| 

it 


Copyright 1907 by Life P c 
_— This Atlas is the best value we have ever offered. It is the most complete, up- 
to-date, popular Atlas ever published, containing 200 new maps and three times 
as much text matter as any other. We have prepared a booklet showing by 














































comparison its 100 points of superiority. 
A Special Price Offer 
| Our ability to Print, Bind and Sell over 4,000,000 books a year enables us to offer 
this Atlas, which would ordinarily retail at $5.00, under a most liberal arrangement 
pages of tl nost carefully complied f th atest and best mar most of them + 
240 : aluable d ptive and statistica 200 engraved colors 
matter ever publishe 1a Atlas a some olore maps, a separate map Kk A 
LOVE ME LITTLE LOVE ME LONG tas. th iouleat of about. $0 she aations. oll cobtheuate. toe Cadied Gael 
Photogravure, 13% by 16 in. 50 cents ewspaper columns, giving later poy lar posse ns, 
ulation a other statistics than ar & recent reliable sireet maps of tl ef citic 
ye four any other A 58 America and Europe,-_New York, London, P. F. 
y ; ’ i pages devoted to The 1 Paris, Chicag t Collier P 
The prints described, whose prices 86 Commercial Analysis falo, ( 1 page 
. > ‘D rTTpD . States and Canada, the productions, troit, Wa ; & Son 
are given,arePHOTO-GRAVURES resources, population, manufactures, Qf authorized ra aii 
¢ » highec scihle ali ‘ g , et VY sh g all stat 
of the highest possible quality and 36 pages devoted to the Physical a 4 valuable maps sh 
finish. Neither care nor expense YO Commercial analysis of the world st Reserves, 
‘ pages of statistical and descriptive mat t 
has been spared to attain the very 25 ao eae - ~ oie GP dmireae et 12 ars | 
best artistic results. 
Map and Exhaustive Anal- FR EK E 
LIFE PUBLISHING CO ysis of the Panama Canal 4h 
, | A + t t ft p 
»2 West 21st Street Als a 34-page Analy I , S C J 
" . | t € At 1 sazet wit t ar Atla 
New York aad 
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62% Miles of Chicago’s 
Fine Flat Buildings 
Are Heated By 


Kewanee Steel Boilers 


And more miles than we can 
count in other cities 
in the Union 


Average cost of maintenance 


77 Cents per Year 


The renting value of your flat build- 
ing is increased materially by the 
presence of a Kewanee Steel Boiler 
in your basement. 


If you yourself have no definite in- 
formation on the boiler subject, ask 
your architects and heating engineers 
of repute why Kewanee Steel Boilers 
are being specified for the finest build- 
ings in the world. 


Ask why they are preferred over all boilers 
of cast-iron construction. This is vital infor- 
mation for all builders of buildings and to the 
people who occupy them. Educate your- 
selves on this heating proposition and learn 
why Kewanee Steel Boilers mean health, 
comfort and low cost of maintenance. 


Kewanee Steel Boilers are made of the 
best solid steel plate with a tensile strength 
of 60,000 pounds. They are put together with 
solid steel rivets, not molded in sections. 
They are readily insured by all companies at 
65 pounds working pressure, yet they are 
seldom asked to carry more than 10 pounds. 
They are rated at their net capacity. All 
cast-iron boilers are rated at gross and 50% is 
added without any reason therefor. 


Get wise on the boiler business before you 
install your heating plants in large residences, 
schools, flat buildings, apartment houses, 
auditoriums, hospitals, assembly halls, clubs, 
hotels, etc. 


Write for our tilustrated catalog 
showing details of steel boiler con- 


structions and other information 
which you ought to have. 


KEWANEE 
BeiLERCOMPANY 


Makers of brick-set and portable 
steel boilers and radiat 





26 FRANKLIN STREET 

















KEWANEE ILLINOIS 
ON YOUR 


SAVE 25% RUGS 


Why should you pay a dealer’s profit 
when you can buy direct from us at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, and get equal quality and 
greater variety? We've been making rugs for 
&@ quarter-century, and every one we sell is 


guaranteed to give satisfaction, or we will re- 
turn your money. 


Hancock Rugs 


are honestly made—strong and durable. They wear like oak 
The designs are distinguished and the colorings exquisite. They 
will beautify any room in your home. 

We are particularly proud of our Duchess Tapestry, 9x 12 
feet, at $13.50, and our Gold Medal Axminster rug, 9x 12 
feet, at $20.50. We pay the freight east of the Mississippi. 

These and other Hancock Rugs from $2.00 to $30.00 are illus- 
trated in colors, and fully described in our handsome free cata- 
logue. Let us send it to you. Write a postal for it to-day— 
right now, before you forget. It will save you money. Also 
ask for our money-saving catalogue of imported mattings. 


Hancock Rug Mills, Dept. N, Philadelphia 











Building ? 


The importance of a waterproof and air tight building 
paper that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house 
against cold, dampness and draughtsistold in our free book- 
let, “Comfortable Homes,” for home builders. Send for it. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by ar 
chitects the country over for twenty-five years 
Ifcontemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garage, 


poultry house,barn, factory, write us what youintend th build 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want 


Paroid Roofing 


roofing of quality that has stood the test of years 
Nothing is as my ae as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for ‘Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample 





free book 





F.W.BIRD & SON, Mérs., 243 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 











Grow Mushrooms 
Por Big and Quick Profits 

I can give practical instructions 
worth many dollars to you. No mat- 
ter what your occupation is or where 
located, get a thorough knowledge of this 
paying business. Particulars free 
Jackson Mushroom Farm, N. Western Ave,.,Chicago 
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, Miller has experimented with on the stage, 


apparently with a view to deciding whether 
to put it on regularly next season. Guess- 
ing at the practical qualities of a drama 
like this is very difficult, because the dra- 
matic qualities are so inseparable from 
the mode of presentation. If “The Faith 
Healer” were played as well as it could be 
played, we feel sure that it would make a 
strong impression on the stage, as it does 
in the reading. It is written with a really 
superb simplicity, and it masters the 
reader’s attention from the first sentence 
to the last. Mr. Moody’s early work in 
poetry was full of color, intelligence, mu- 
sic, and brilliant metaphor. Its principal 


’ 
8 


fault was that it was what Lowell called | 


over-languaged. The style of “The Faith 
Healer” is as chaste as that of Hawthorne, 
Newman, or Swift. The purer the taste 
of the reader the more enthusiastic will 
he be about this play. t. Ht. 


The Five-Foot Library 


RESIDENT ELIOT has aroused so 
much new interest in the question of 
the best reading that we publish here some 
of the lists submitted to us, and shall very 


likely publish a further selection from 
whatever our readers may contribute. 
“Great books,” writes one, “are either 


great adventure or true psychology. The 
very biggest—the Bible—is both. The ten 
books I’d choose to be isolated with, there 
fore, would be: 


The Bible. 

Homer’s ‘Odyssey.’ 

Malory’s ‘Le Morte d’Arthur.’ 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. 
Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ 

Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution.’ 
Emerson’s Essays. 

Browning’s Poems. 

Dumas’s ‘The Three Musketeers.’ 
Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair.’ 





And, unless I were cast on an island after 
being wrecked, to find out by personal ex- 
perience what there is in treasure hunting, 
I’d insist upon making room for Steven- 
son’s ‘Treasure Island.’ ” 


From one letter we clip these sentences: 


“What I have in mind to read now is the 
Fiftieth Chapter of ‘Decline and Fall’ 
(spread of Mohammedanism), ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ ‘Merchant of Venice.’ My 
character is slowly dissolving, I fancy. 
For instance, I’d just as soon read the Fif- 
tieth Chapter of ‘Decline and Fall’—but 
the whole thing straight off—no. I did 
the first two volumes, when I was younger, 


straight off. Doubt if I could now. Re- 
cently saw Sothern in ‘Hamlet.’ Think he 
makes him too robust, insufficiently neu- 


rotic, but a great performance. Bob Davis’s 


play—The Family’—is, I understand, a hit 
here. Haven’t seen it. Liked your edi- 
torial about Mademoiselle Kellerman. She 
and her sisters ought to be cast for the 


Rhine Maidens—that’s obvious. 


“T’m going to patronize vaudeville in 
stead of drama my Wednesdays in town. 


It is the expression of America, and drama 
is exotic here.” 


Another list ran thus: 


The Bible. 
Shakespeare—Plays. 
Goethe—*Faust.” 
Browning—Poems. 
Carlyle—‘“Sartor Resartus.” 
Emerson—‘‘Conduct of Life.” 
Hugo—*‘‘Les Misérables.” 
Thackeray—‘‘Henry Esmond.” 
Eliot—‘“Felix Holt.” 

John Fiske—‘Cosmie Philosophy.” 


The following is one letter: 


“It is almost impossible to make a list 
of the ten most useful books without know 
ing the special purpose for which the indi 
vidual intends to use them. A tired states 
man may find a dime novel the most neces 
sary thing for him at the end of the day; 
after chattering at two or three afternoon 
teas a man might find a plane geometry or 
an essay on the absolute most helpful in 
getting him back to normal again. 


“It is quite conceivable that the man 
cast away on the favorite desert island 
might find that the books most necessary 


to him in a sophisticated social environ 
ment almost lost their meaning when read 


in the intervals of an arduous, purely 
| physical, existence, such as a castaway 
might find it necessary to lead—might not 
feel like reading at all, in short, or might 
prefer ‘The American Boy’s Handibook’ to 
‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Madame Bovary.’ 

“If all other books were to be taken 
away, one would be likely to want spe 
cially: (1) a dictionary, (2) a good 
general history, (3) a good general ency 
clopedia, (4) a Bible, (5) Shakespeare, 
probably. With these one could get along, 


after a fashion, on a desert island or any 
where else Beyond this. the choice seems 
to me to be almost wholly arbitrary and a 
matter of personal taste.” 
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Perfect Soap 
After 36 Years 


After 36 years’ experience we have 
achieved our ideal in a soap. 

Palmolive is perfect soap. 

It is good for a baby’s dainty skin, 
so you know it is good for yours. 

It is far more than merely good 
soap. 

It refreshes 
brings healthy 


PALMOLIVE 


. Wesend tothe Orient—10,000 miles 
—for the palm and olive oils, its prin- 
cipal ingredients. The color is olive- 
green, from theoil. Noartificial color. 

Never was soap so quick to lather in 
any water—so soothing—so effective. 

Send 4c in stamps for a generous 
trial cake and our book, ‘*‘7he Easy 
Way to Beauty. 

See if you know of another soap 
you like even half so well. 


and invigorates — it 
‘‘slow’’ to the skin. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
350 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











This is the Way AUTO 
TIRES are Made 


Automobile Tires are either ‘‘ Moulded” or ‘““Wrap- 
ped Tread.” It’s a difference in construction. 

The “moulded” tire is built up layer by layer on an iron core. Over 
it is clamped an iron mould. It then goes to the vulcanizing rooms, 
Here heat expands the rubber, creating enormous pressure inside the 
mould, which forces a perfect union between the layers of rubber and 
fabric which go to make up a tire. This pressure is so tremendous that 
a 2-inch cube of rubber inclosed in a cast iron mould with walls 2 inches 
thick will crack the iron when subjected to the heat of the curing oven. 
The weakness of this process lies in the fact that the building up of 
fabric and rubber piece by piece is an operation requiring skill and 
dexterity. If the strips me fabric overlap ever so littlke—there’s a ridge, 
If they fail to meet by the fraction of an inch—there’s a hollow. 
These ridges—hollows—irregularities—multiply themselves in the 
curing into Aidden weaknesses and defects. 

It is because of these concealed faults that one 
“moulded” tire will last only 1600 to 2000 miles, 
while its mate stands up perfectly for 12000 to 15000 
miles of hard riding. 

This irregularity —this inequality of service must 
always be expected in a “moulded” tire. 

The “wrapped tread” tire is built up layer by layer in the same 
manner. But instead of being cured on an iron core, it is cured on an 
AIR BAG—an extra strong inner tube. And instead of being clamped 
in an iron mould it is wrapped about with many layers of strong tape 
and is then cured (vulcanized) in live steam. The compressed air in the 
air bags smooths out all irregu‘arities in the layers as your hand smooths 
out the wrinkles in a garment—there can be no hidden ridges or hollows 
to induce blow-outs and cut down the mileage. But, it does not get the 
terrific SQUEEZE that the moulded tire gets—thus lacks cohesiveness 
and unity—loses durability—and strength, 

This is the plain truth simply told. 
what tire you select—SAVE ONE—it will be either 
“moulded” or “wrapped tread.” That one—the 

Goodyear Quick Detachable, is BOTH. It has all 
the advantages of each system, with the defects of 
neither. 

It is first put into the Goodyear Hydraulic Press 
Vulcanizers on the iron core, and clamped in the 
iron mould, the same as the “moulded” tire, until 
the rubber has expanded to the utmost—until the 
SQUEEZE has reached its limit. Then, before the 
rubber has fully set—while it is still plastic—it is 
removed from the press, the iron core is replaced 
by the air bag, the iron mould by the winding of 
heavy tape and it is put into a vulcanizer and left 
until the curing process is complete. 

The iron core and the SQUEEZE weld the Goodyear 
Quick Detachable into an inseparable whole. The air bag 
then smooths out any wrinkles, furrows or irregularities— 
which may have been hidden from the inspector’s eye. The 
result isa PERFECT TIRE—the Goodyear Quick Detach- 
able. As firmly knit together in all its parts as the best 
“moulded” tire. As free from hidden defects as the best 
‘‘wrapped tread” tire. 

Every Goodyear Quick Detachable is just like every other 
of the same size. Its life can be shortened only by over- 
loading, abuse or careless driving. 10000 to 15000 miles is 
by no means unusual with this royally good tire. 

In evidence of this supreme goodness note the result of 
tests made by these big corporations, who are in business 
for revenue only. 

Today, 800 out of the 1000 Taxicabs in New York, oper- 
ated by several competing companies, have contracted 
Sor Goodyear Tires to be used exclusively. 

These 800 Taxicabs are doing 60,000,000 tire milesa year 
—more than 1,000,000 tire miles a week. 

We have told you the ‘“‘Why’’—have cited the most 
practical proof of the truth of our claims—have pointed 
out how you can keep your tire expense down. In your 
own interest have the best tire equipment on your car— 
Goodyear Tires 


| THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


261 Dartmouth St. Omaha, Neb. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Sth St. Washington, D.C. 10: 
Los Angeles, Cal. - 949-51 8. Main St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bri yad & Fairmont Ave. Louisville, Ky. 

| 3 ‘ - 64th St. & Broadway New Orleans, La. - 
| 

| 


it Mem; -_ 

Chicago, Til. Dallas, 
| Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Gols, « 
| Milwaukee, Wis. Baltimore, Md. - 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. - 

r St. Joseph, Mo. 

Providence, R. I. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


No matter 





Boston, Mass. 2010 Farnam St. 
26 Connecticut Ave- 
9 N. Pryor St. 
1049-51 Third St. 
706-16 Baronne St. 
181-5 Madison St. 
111 N. Akard St. 
28 W. ¢ olfax Ave. 
- # 



















719 Main St. 
251 Jefferson Ave. 
5985 Centre Ave 





366 Fountain St. 
116 8. 6th St. 








and Children’s Use 


‘Double A-A One’ 


The Ideal Shoe Dressing for Women’s 


Write for free booklet — ‘‘Care of Shoes’’ 











, __ Bixby’ s **Double A-A 


while being rubbed down to a brilli 


Because their best; and it 


Bein 
Because—..,, © 





polish with only 


Because There 


It will not rub off on the clothing nor fly about the room 


It requires less time and less labor to make the shoes look 
contains 
to spoil the leather :—Therefore easiest and best for women to use. 


««Double A-A One’’ Polish is made of Oj/, 
to soften and nourish the leather, wax, to take a high 


little dye that restores color and finish of scarred spots. 


One’’ Polish is cleaner than any other. 


iant shine. 


no acid, shellac or varnish 


a liquid it is easily applied. Bixby’s 


three or four rubs of a soft cloth and a 


are 100 Shines in a Bottle for 25c 








If not yet on sale 





S. M. BIXBY & COMPANY, 


by your shoe man, send 25c. for full size package 














PIONEER PERFECT FRAMES | 





and Boat 
Parts are 
of Boat Construction 
the hard part for you. 
is setup! 


The Standard 


We 
Every frame 


yan expert boat builder, 











trued and tested before taking 
apart for shipment All ribs are 
bent to exact shape, fitted and 
beveled for planking. Not a 
shaving need be taken offany- 
where With every frame we 
furnish all necessary patterna, 
illustrations and instructions for 
building the completed boat. Every 





r Free Cat r 104- page Boat Builders’ Book 


piece is mbered Anyone can reassemble them 

We also furnish when desired every part and thing nec- 
essar complete the boat ready for the water 

Ww will furnish frames and parts for any kind of modern 
boat ( boats are in service in a civilized untry 
The U. 8. Government is among our pa 

Our frames a uterials to finish + y ‘Two THIRDS aaa 
cost f r pleted boat he sa 


Satisfaction Gu aranteed or Money Refunded 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Wharf 376, Bay City, Michigan 


do all | 


















NEW YORK, 
| We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers’ 
jobbers’, and catalog house profit I'll save you from 
|} $50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for "Direct 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash From 
yr My Fac- 
GALLOWAY toy 30 
Days’ Free 
Price and quality speak for thems f Trial. Satis 
and you are to be the sole judge faction or money 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a back. Write for 
§-H.-P. only $119.50 oat an o “ or 
-- is for raw mate 
labor and n 


profit Send for 
BOOK FREE 


Wm. GaLLow 


Pres 
Wm. Galloway Co. 


1865 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 


AY, 
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Paint 





PAINT-MAKING ;, PAINT MIXING 
EXPERIENCE °** EXPERIMENT 


It doesn’t pay to experiment with paint— 

Because it’s always at your expense. 

Now, every batch of hand-mixed 
Oil paint is more-or-less an experiment 

You can’t be sure of the grade of your ingre- 
dients—the raw materials— 


Lead and 


And you can’t be at all sure of proper mixing 
—It’s all guess-work—you can’t know whether 
you’ve got a good paint until you put it to 
actual wear and weather test— 

Maybe it'll wear— maybe it won’t— 

You simply fake chances. 

But, you don’t need to experiment 

There’s one paint that’s the result of tried- 
out expertence—That’s 








The culmination of thirty-five years of pro- 
gressive paint-making experience. 

It’s a paint made by exact formulas— 
And these ingredients are thoroughly ground 

together by the best possible paint-grinding 

machinery—Thus the oil and the pigments are 
combined into the best paint-liquid 

That’s why “High Standard” Paint spreads 
easier—hides better—wears longer, and leaves 
a better surface for repainting. There’s a ‘“*High 
Standard” Paint and Varnish for every purpose 

Linduro, Vernicol Enamel White and Inte- 
rior Enamel are among them, and are just what 
you need for beautiful rooms. 


Write tor Booklet, *‘ The 


Owner’s Responsibility.” 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Chicago 


Boston New York Kansas City 




















Shavin 
Stick Ke 


Williams 


Nickeled Box—Hinged Top 





The shortest way to shav- 


ing comfort is a bee-line for 


Williams’ 


Shaving Stick. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your 
druggist does not be ply you A sample stick (enough for 50 
shaves) for 4c, in amps 

Address THE J. B Ww ILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn 





CYCLE /-6 CYLINDER 


For over 12 years the name “Strelinger’’ has stood as the best in 
marine peamane engines. A distinct success. First quality from 
-e 


flywheel to propeller. Strong, sturdy, RELIABLE, speedy, trouble- 


eine ALWAYS Makes Good 2 


engine that 
because built right. Famous for endurance, 
stead y, 








fuel economy, power. Pulls 

smoothly, quietly, minimum § vibration. 
From4 tol100 H.P. Our §f Free Cat- 
alog lists engines from $35, fu p to 
$2500. Write for a copy 


Enclose 10c stamp: 
for nickel-plated pock 
et marine compass. 

STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. 
40 Congress East, DETROIT, MICH. 


Water - saclay 


BEST BOAT BARGAIN EVER 























I Beam 4 ft. 4 inches; 2H.P. Reversing Engine 
Boa t full iaranteed Wr for full details 
5 t thi i 1 t bar n 

W f wat { M r Boa 
Row Send for catalogu M 
Boat ( Catalogue No. 6 Row Boats and Car 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1610 Racine St., Racine Wis 

on ___ 
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In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, Observations, and 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 

and Influences 


ucts, 


By WALDO P. WARREN 


COMMUNICATION 


VERY form of communi- 


as cation has its specific use 
= i or) : 
ls ie Os: 





in business. A letter will 
often do in six lines a 
work that an hour of 
aay Poreeun conference could 
not do. <A telephone con- 
BS) not do, will achieve re- 
sults that could not be accomplished by 
telegraph, mail, or interview. A telegram 
will do work that no other form of com- 
munication will accomplish. Sending a 
representative is often more productive of 
results than for principals to meet. And 
principals can often, in a half-hour’s talk, 
bring about results that could not be 
achieved by months of work on the part 
of two independent organizations. A boy 
with a letter is often better than a man 
who knows the inside of things, and the 
man who knows can often do work that all 
other means combined could not accom- 
plish. A printed circular or a published 
advertisement will often do what letters 
and interviews can not. And a salesman 
who can meet the objections can get results 
where all else would fail. A woman can 
handle some points where a man would 
spoil the whole thing, and in other cases 
a man can say the word or strike the atti- 
tude that a woman could not do. A casual 
word from a friend can offset the conclu- 
sions of a board of directors. And even a 
postseript can drop a stick of mental dyna- 
mite that would explode in a letter before 
it was signed. 

Every method for the interchange of 
thought has its place, and none will ever 
really d'splace the other. The man who 
rides a hobby as to a favorite mode may be 
making stupendous blunders without real- 
izing it. One of the most vital points of a 
business education is to know when to use 
one and when another of the various forms 
of conveying thoughts—and all big  busi- 
is largely a matter of changing and 
exchanging thought. How the matter is 
put to a man largely determines his an- 
swer, and by reading between the lines a 
man’s reputation and standing are estab- 


lished. 


A 





ness 


SALESMANSHIP 


SALESMAN in a furnishing store dis- 


played to a friendly customer a gen- 
tleman’s plain linen handkerchief at five 


dollars. The man had always thought he 
was doing well to pay fifty cents, and ques 
tioned the salesman about it. 

“How can a man figure it 
his money’s worth when he 


that he gets 
pays five dol- 


lars for a handkerchief? It doesn’t serve 
the purpose any better, and he couldn’t 
afford to tell any one that he was big 


enough fool to pay that price.” 

“He gets his money’s worth,” said the 
salesman, “from the added force of self- 
respect that comes with his own personal 
assurance that he has the best that can be 
produced. That conviction helps him in 
urging his point and in swinging the big 
deal his way, and the five dollars is a mere 
item of incidental expense.” 

Ever afterward that customer gladly 
paid more not only for handkerchiefs but 
for every item of his wardrobe. 

That is salesmanship. 


PERSONALITY 


Y HOULD personality have a conspicuous 
h place in business or should the indi 


vidual be submerged in the institution? 
One reason why this has remained a 


mooted question is because it has points 
on both sides which advocates of 
other are usually unwilling to concede. 

Too much playing up of personality al 
most inevitably tends to make men “high 
and mighty,’ and impairs their usefulness 
in about the proportion that they think 
that they are the And too much 
submerging of the individuality takes out 
of men their legitimate inspiration and 
causes their minds to accept the place into 
which they are foreed—that of being a 
mere cog in a machine. Between these 
two extremes the proper mode of procedure 
must be found. But found it will 
to differ as individuals 


business. 


when 


be seen widely as 


and institutions differ There is no such 
thing as reducing this problem to a cut 
and-dried conclusion and saying that 











Hleels of /oi%3 Rubber 


Listen! 


Have your feet lost their spring ? 


Do you sit down 


where you used to stand? Do you ride where you used to walk? 


Are you disinclined to walk? 


Do you wear the soles of your 


shoes on the inside? Look to your shoes; look to the heels of 


your shoes particularly. 


These symptoms and many others arise 


from improper attitudes in walking, bringing disproportionate 
weight on the inner or weaker side of the feet. 


See to your 
The Great Reason. ("°° 
the heels of your shoes; see that the heels are 
low and long enough to receive a perpendicu- 
lar line passing down through the center of the 
ankle on the inside of your foot; see that your 
boots are fitted with heels of Live Rubber for 
just one reason, though there are many others 
which physicians, nurses, teachers, house- 
keepers, and in fact all sensible people, will 
offer; and the great reason why you should 
wear Heels of Live Rubber is that they en- 
courage walking, which is universally conceded 
to be the simplest and best exercise, and enable 
you to walk more briskly and farther with the 
same effort. They do more than that; they 
help you to walk normally and gracefully. 


If all people wore Heels of Live Rubber 
and had them put on by shoemakers who 
understood their work, they would be 
wearing heels one inch high and long 
enough to receive that portion of the 
weight which ought to be supported by 
the breast of the heel and to relieve the 


strain upon the instep arch. 

4 he The resiliency of the Live 
Resiliency. Rubber Heel induces you 
to walk normally; that is, to carry your feet 
parallel in walking. Leather heels are inclined 
to make you toe out; that is abnormal, un- 
gainly, and tiresome, and results in the afflic- 


tions for which instep supports are worn on 


the inside of the shoes. 

Provided Heels of Live 
Ball of Foot. Rubber encourage 
walking, and induce normal attitudes in walk- 
ing, then it follows that they cause you to use 
the ball of your foot as the fulcrum, and the 
muscles of your leg to lift your body in walking. 


° ° If Heels of Live Rub- 
Substitution. ber are helpful along 


these lines, isn’t 50c. a low price for them? 
Isn't it almost a shame to substitute ash-barrel 
rubber stuffed with rags when Live Rubber is 
the only article that will fill the mission of the 
rubber heel? But that is the situation; if you 
want Live Rubber you must demand O'Sul- 
livan’s. The few cents more profit that the 
substitute leaves the dealer explains why he 
makes his little speech as to why they are 
“just as good.” 


° When you encounter such a 
Diagram. condition send diagram of 
your boot heel and 35c. to Lowell and get 
your Live Rubber Heels direct from the makers. 


A free booklet on the 
Free Booklet. proper walk and 


proper walking shoes, written by Humphrey 
O'Sullivan, expert foot fitter, for the asking. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 








make you independent, 
you save. 
LITHOLIN Goods follow the 
The same 
waterproofed. 


Collars 25c. 


















~y 
Rewer enrnoore’ es “| 


LITHOLIY 


BRLARS & CUrpe 


What 
Wears out the Collar ? 
The weekly soaking, 
boiling, rubbing, starching, iron- 
ing,—all for one day’s use. Cut this 
out, with the worry and expense. 


Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


and you can bank what 
You look neat and stylish always, for 
fashions closely. 
collar you have always worn, only 
Book of styles free on request. 


Cuffs 50c. 

Always sold from a RED box. 
void substitutions. 

giving styles, size, 

and we will mail, 


soaping, 





If not lealer's, send, 


how many, with remittance, 


ot your ¢ 


post paid 


The Fiberloid Company 
Dept. 3, 7 Waverly Place 
New York 

















“RIBBON » 


COLGATES 


DELICIOUS— 


and ANTISEPTIC. The dentifrice which 
combines efficiency with a delightful after-taste. 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 

Trial tube sent for 4 cts, in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W , 55 John St., N.Y. 
Meakers of Cashmere Bewguet Toilet Seap. 








“The Eternal Question” 
25 CENTS 


by 
GIBSON 


~ ETERNAL QueEstTioNn’”’ is the most popular 

yson head ever drawn. It is now issued in 
a new way and sells for 25 cents. It is printed on 
the finest kind of water color sk tching bristol, die- 





. stamped and richly tinte d g za most pleasing 
Colonial Red Cedar : and dainty effect—all ready for hanging—no frame 
T Made in Various | needed. Size 14x 18 inche Sent postpaid. It is 

reasure Chest Styles and Prices | the best picture on th« rket for 25 cents 
aes ae fragrar Cedar, he 4 ib nce ps ’ — ibe Addr Paint Dept 
pped m fact 8 | ul, without cost y _ 
slog Free. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept 63, Statesville, N. C. P.F.COLLIER & SON, 412 W. 13th St York 
R THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION )LLIER’S oO 


IN ANSWERING 
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HICH appeals to your business sense, to 
y a cheap car with its never-ending 
expense for upkeep, or to buy a car in 
inning, and enjoy the kind of motoring 
that is only obtainable with such a car, prob- 
ably costing you less in the end > 
The perfectly balanced, hemispherical motor 
of four cylinders used in the “Pennsylvania” 
cars gives more speed and power than can be 
obtained from six cylinder motors of equal 
cylinder contents, having the usual valve pock- 
ets, because the explosion is concentrated on 
the piston, and the heat units are not dissi- 
pot by unnecessary cylinder walls. By the 
same token, the ability of the “Pennsylvania” 
six is of that phenomenal order that makes one 
gasp in astonishment that so much power can 
be encompassed in so small a space. 
“Pennsylvania” cars have amply proven 
their ability and dependability by their many 
winnings during the past season, in speed, hill 
climbing and reliability contests. In accom- 
plishing these results detailed refinements have 
not been slighted. The cars are of exceedingly 
smart appearance, silent, and possess wonder- 
ful riding qualities. 
It is not possible to get better quality, and 
only a few cars have equal ability. 
PENNSYLVANIA AUTO MOTOR CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


J. M. Quinby & Co., Newark, N. J., distributors for 
New York City, Philadelphia and New Jersey 


Type D, 25 Runabout $2000. Baby Tonneau or Tour- 
ing Car, $2100. 

Type C, 50 Touring or Baby Tonneau, $3000. 

Type E,$3800. L ious 7 Quinby Equi t 
All models equipped with magneto and gas tank. 








































Type F, 6 cyl., 75 H. P., $4500 








The only absolutely Waterproof 
Coat ever made in the World 


A broad statement—yet only the simple truth. 

No Rubber Coat that is put on like the ordi- 
nary Coat must be put on, can be waterproof. 

Driving against the wind in rainy weather, 
what’s there to prevent the water from beating 
in all the way down the front of coat, at the 
neck, at the sleeves, through the button-holes, 
and even through the very seams. 

If you want a Rubber Coat that is water- 
proof—as waterproof as a diving suit—get the 
Patented Rubber-Neck Coat. It costs no more 
than any oiher, but is worth a great deal more. 

It’s made with a one-piece yoke of pure gum 
rubber that fits around your neck as snugly as 
a glove—not a drop of water can ever get in 

From this yoke hangs the Coat of high grade 
black rubber, all made in one piece — without a 
clasp, or a button, without any opening either in 
front or back—so how could the water get in? 

You put the Coat on like you put on a sweater 

pull it over your head—and that’s all there is 
to it. The sleeves are protected by waterproof 
wristlets, so no moisture can reach you there. 

The Coats are from 48 to 56 inches long—tell 
us your chest measure—and we’ll guarantee 
the fit absolutely. 





The entire Coat Giles. indudion 
comes neatly put | express charges 50 
up in a small bag | to any part of 
measuring only | the United States So eal } 








3x8 inches, just a 
handy size for your overcoat pocket. 

Send us your order today—and if you do not 
find it the best Rubber Coat you ever saw, 
return it and have your money refunded. 


Sold exclusively by 
Saks & Company 
Broadway at 34th Street New York City 


Send for a copy of our handsome catalogue 


“Everything For The Autoist But The Auto” 














IVERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
| REVOLVER 


We point to the difference between the positively 
and absolutely safe Iver Johnson Safety Auto- 
matic Revolver and the imitation near-safeties. 
They have some device added to them to make 


them near-safe. The safety feature of the Iver Johnson Safety is the firing 


mechanism itself —not some spring or button dev 


is why you can, in perfect safety—not near-safety 


ice to pull or press. That 
kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 


HAMMER THE HAMMER 


“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it ina plain, simple w 


can’t go astray on the SAFE revolver question. 


way, so you 
Send for it—FREE, 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 


Richly nickeled, 22-cal. rim-fire or 32 cal.center- 
fire, 3-in. bbl; or 38 cal. center-fire, 3'4-in. bbl. 


*6 


(Extra length bbl. or blued 
finish at slight extra cost) 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 83-inch $ 
arrel; or 38 calibre center fire, 3!4-inch barrel 


(Extra length bbl. or blued 
finish at slight extra cost) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent 


prepaid on receipt of price if dealer will not supply. 
head on the grip and our name on the barrel 


Look for the owl’s 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhube 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 


n4 
arket S 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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Try It On 
WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 


palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meatsand many other dishes 
are improved by its use. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y 














SHOE POLISH 
‘Shines for Alli— 


So different — so superior 

that once you have used it 

you will always use it. 
No Trouble No Odor 

No Acids - No Turpentine 

Doubles the life of leather. 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO., Ltd. 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hamilton, Car 


At all 


Dealers 


10 


Cents 




















HESE ADY 





whatever conforms with that is right, and ! 


whatever does not is wrong. Whenever the 
problem comes up the things to be consid- 
ered are the individual, the business, the 
precedents, the purpose, the alternative, 
and whether or not the net result in a par- 
ticular case would be better if arranged 
the one way or the other. Settling it by 
a rule may involve a great mistake. And 
whenever a course or policy is criticized, 
it should not be criticized by a rule 
whichever view you might have adopted 
—but by a consideration of such facts as 
would have entered into an intelligent de- 
cision in the first place. To overempha- 
size the importance of an individual is to 
forfeit the opportunity of placing effective 
emphasis on other phases of the business. 
To underestimate the importance of a man 
to a business is to blind one’s eyes to the 
importance of having the right kind of 
men, and often to lose the good men al- 
ready employed. 





A TOUCHING TRIBUTE 
FINE dignity of work well done, and the 
appreciation which people have for 
whoever does his work faithfully, no mat- 
ter what that work is, is illustrated in the 
plan of the citizens of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, who have undertaken to build a 
monument to “Old Bob” Goodwyn, a one- 
armed negro ferryman who recently lost 
his life in the discharge of his duty. ‘Old 
Bob,” as he was affectionately called, has 
saved more than twenty lives on the Ala- 
bama River, often at a great risk of his 
own. Many families are grateful for his 
bravery and skill which spared the lives 
of one or more of their circle. The funeral 
of “Old Bob” was an elaborate one, in 
charge of his white friends. Now the city 
officials, business men, and school children 
are to join in raising a fund for a monu 
ment to his memory, Mayor Teague being 
in charge of the fund. 

It is an unusual honor to be paid to a 
humble worker, but it is honest sentiment, 
such as people feel at heart for the quali- 
ties of fidelity and self-sacrifice, no matter 
by whom they are manifested. 


THE IMPRESSION 
¢ \RADUALLY the matter of making an 
impression is being reduced to a fine 


art. The latest addition to the rules of 
the game is for a business man to count 
sixty before he answers his telephone— 
after the operator has told you that you 
are now connected with his private office. 
We have often wondered why it took so 
long at times to get an answer, and are 
pleased to learn that it was because 
were in the process of being impressed. 
is interesting to know those who feel the 
need of such aids, as it helps us to know 
just how violently we should tremble in 
their presence. Perhaps there may yet be 
an invention by which the tremble felt by 
the man at the other end of the line can 
be communicated to the august personage, 
whereby the art may be further perfected. 
It is unsafe to adopt a policy without some 
means of knowing just how it is working 
out. The problem is one which deserves 
attention. Making an impression is an 
effective way of dominating a situation, 
and we should reduce it to a science. 


TOUCH-BUTTONS 


If you were an employer would you 
be glad to employ your present self ? 
Accomplish something every hour and 


your achievements nill make history. 


Tact is a mixture of sympathy, common 
sense, and forethought, nith a little dash 


} of make- believe. 





Even punctuality may sometimes be pur- 
chased at the dear price of a flustered 
mentality. 


Ask yourself: What sort of business 


would it be if every man in it were just 


| like yourself? 


1 theme for a book: the ethical obli- 
gation and the commercial value of being 


well dressed. 
What is your weakest point ? 


Nothing dulls the keen edge of life 
quicker than the spirit of “‘What’s the 
use??? 


To appreciate the use of little 


things sharpens every thought. 


Set a mark for yourself. It’s an old 


story, but try iu. It has heen said over 
|} and over because men have found that 
at works, 








Strike More 
Blows in a Day With a Tack 
Hammer Than With a Sledge 


and on exactly the same principle the 
operator can write more words in a day 
with a Monarch than with an ordinary 
heavy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter con- 
struction since visible writing, means 
increased efficiency and greater output 
per machine, reducing the cost of type- 
writing to the employer. 

Let us demonstrate this and the many 

other Monarch advantages. Write 

for illustrated descriptive literature. 
The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New Yor 
Monarch Typewriter Co., Ltd., 98 King St., 
128 St. Peters St., Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the world. 


W., Toronto, 











Qdd | Brey a> 
7 Stock 


Odd Lot orders (orders for less than 100 
shares) we execute entirely on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

Odd Lot orders we fill at the same prices 


as 100 share lots. 

Odd Lot orders require only moderate 
capital. We charge you as low a rate of 
commission on odd lots as on large lots; 
you receive as high a rate of income and 
profit. 

Send for market letters and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular C.”’ 


JOHN MUIR & CO. sieeS anes,” 


Stock Exchange, 


71 Broadway, New York 


The REFINED 
h» MOTOR 


3 Horse-power and 6 Horse- 
power. Weight 60 and 110 
pounds. All REFI N E D 
MOTORS are guaran- 
teed against defective 
material poor work- 
manship during the life of 
the motor and are guaranteed 













also 


the best Motor of their type in the world. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


Thrall Motor Co., rcrt Street Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
.50 on this Dining Table in 
Save $1 7:50 Quartered White Oak 


Retail store price, $32 
—our Oomepackt price 
$14.50 — you put the 
finished sections to- 
gether yourself, A few 
minutes easy work 
without tools saves 
you over half on 


TC SECTIONAL T 
FURNITURE -. 

Over 100 other handsome 

pieces in our new catalog 


—all GUARANTEED. Write 
today. Extends 8 feet. 


International Mfg. Co., 413 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model Write for Special Offer 


Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 


1909 Models... 
wit Puncture-Proof tires 
1907 & 1908 Models 


all of best makes $7 to $12 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
gobo... .. to $8 
' Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Shir 
On Approval wi 





OCR 









Coaster-Vrakes and 


ut a cent deposit, pa 
TEN DAYS’ FREE 





freigh 
TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs a 
sundries, half usual Do not buy till 
ou get our catalogs and Write now 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-54, CHICAGO 
IN ANSWERING THESE at EKTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 











But one royal road to heating 


It’s a weary, wearing road 
up and down the cellar 
stairs traveled by the 
householder who relies on 
old-fashioned, . extrava- 
gant heating methods to 
offset high winds. It is. 
these needless cares 
which make life misera- 
ble — taking the time 
which might be given to 
agreeable duties, and the money which should go for needed 
comforts. 


require one-third less coal than 

MERIC AN DF AL the average stove or hot-air 
Ss furnace. In severe weather 

RADIATORS BOILERS 7° forcing is necessary to send 


ample volume of warmth to 
windward rooms, and in mild weather a low fire from a little coal 
makes just enough comfort—no fuel wasted. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators act like an automatic servant 
in silently, steadily meeting the sudden weather changes. No straining 
or burning out of parts, no rivets to loosen, no thin metals to warp, 
strip, or rust—fifty winters’ use will not wear them out; no repair bills 
needed. The possible 25% to 50% coal savings, labor savings, and pro- 
tection to furnishings (no dust, dirt, or coal-gases in the rooms) soon 
repay the cost; a far better investment than money loaned at 6%. If 
you are tired of old-fashioned heating with its fire forcing, uneven 
heating, fuel 
waste, of strain on 
patience and 
drain on pocket- 
book, let us show 
“ 

you the royal 
road” to right 
heating of your * 
building, whether - 

OLD or new, in IDEAL a 


ply the necessary heat 
town or country. at night for not less than 
8 hours in zero weather 
A No. 2-19 IDEAL Boiler and A No. 2-22 IDEAL Boiler and Our booklets (free) with one charging 











315 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- 400 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- contain complete, of coal, and there is 
diators, costing the owner $155, diators, costing the owner $200, yaluable informa- 2mple fire to start up 
were used to Hot-Water heat this were used to Hot-Water heat this tion and put ou for the next day. 

cottage. cottage. ae IDEAL Boilers _ are 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent under no obliga- made for use with hard 
Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., tion whatever to or soft coal, lignite, 
which installation is extra and varies according to climatic and other buy. wood, oil, gas, etc. 
conditions. 

seewwons.. AMERIGANRADIATOR (COMPANY es,2e25" 
in all large cities CHICAGO 
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SEEN TILT SLL EO LOE 


ff : 
df When Your Tools 
Need Grinding 


It is but the work of a minute to 
sharpen achisel, a plane, a knife or any 
edged tool on a Keen Kutter Grindstone. 















Madeof very carefully selected Berea 
grit— mounted on an extra braced 
/ tubular frame that never sways ‘or 
‘“‘wabbles.”’ Ball bearings and double 
tread make it run as easy as a bicycle. 
With this grindstone and an outfit of 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Tools‘and Cutlery 


you are always ready for the finest or heaviest work. 
Keen Kutter Tools are tempered for lasting edges and 
once sharpened stay sharp indefinitely. 
For the home they are ideal, doing better work with less 
attention than the ordinary nameless kinds. 





Remember the name and look for the trademark next time 
you buy any tool—whether it be a hammer or 
a saw, an ice-pick ora can opener,a bread knife 
oracleaver. Then you are sure of satisfaction; 
for all Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. 





IM 
ec Ss MONS 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


TRADE acuity MARK 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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Remington Miniatures 


now published at 


2 CENTS 
EACH 


© satisfy a growing 
demand for the Rem- 
ington pictures in a 
smaller and less expen- 
sive size, we are publish- 
ing twelve of the best 





opyright 1904 by Collier's Weekly subjects in miniature 
The Gathering of the Trappers form, 7%x5 inches, to 
In full colors, 7's x 5 inches, plate-marked mount sell for 25 cents each, or 


Price 25 cents he . * 
$3.00 for the set. Every 
picture carefully reproduced in full color and handsomely mounted 
on cream bristol board, plate-marked, all ready for framing. 


TITLES : 
1. A Night Attack. 5. Buffalo Runners. 9. Stampede. 
2. Trappers. 6. Santa Fe Trade. 10. Drifting Before the Storm. 
3. Pony Tracks. 7. Bell Mare. 11. Coming to the Call. 
4. Pioneers. 8. Unknown Explorers. 12. Trailing Texas Cattle. 


Such an opportunity to secure these wonderful pictures of West- 
ern types has never before been presented—and, at 25 cents each, 
these pictures are one of the finest bargains ever offered 
by a great publishing 
house. The public are 
advised to order early. 





Place your order with any 
reliable art store in the 
United States or Canada 











If not obt vrite direct. Spec- 
ify pict nte ind enclose 


En ; 
©) cents for ibject. iddress, 





Print Department 


P. F. COLLIER & SON (gee it 

412 W. 13th St. New York City Copyright 1903 by Frederic Remington 
5 The Stampede 

us 15 cents in stamps to 


cover charges we will mail you our new In full colors, 744 x 5 inches, plate-marked mount 
Print Catalog containing 150 reproductions Price 25 cents 








It you will 














IN ANS VERING THESE APVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’'S 











Copyright, 1909, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago 


There’s a point in clothes-buying where wisdom ends and 
extravagance begins. 

The man-of-balance, who knows values, finds the surest satis- 
faction in Kuppenheimer Clothes 

He doesn’t overpay, and he gets full measure of style and 
quality. 





Our book, Styles for Men, sent 
THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





















Every tire, no matter how poor, has its 
patrons and its partisans; but the one 
true tire test is---time and travel. 

Find, among your friends, the old and experienced 
motorists---men who have driven cars for four, 
five or six years; and tried, perhaps, every promi- 
nent tire produced. 

In the majority of cases, you'll find them committed 
beyond the possibility of change to 


HARTFORD TIRES 


‘The Tires that Last’’ 

There’s a definite, concrete reason for this---partially 
expressed in the phrase, “The Tire that lasts.” 
Hartford Tires do last---because they are designed right to begin 
with; because the heavy tread is compounded exactly right; 
because the fabric is specially woven Sea Island Cotton; be- 
cause the cushion is absolutely pure Para; because Hartford 
Inner Tubes are made to fit without folding, straining, or 
wrinkling, which means durability impossible in a tube vul- 

canized on a straight mandrel. 
If you are inexperienced on tires or dissatisfied with your expe- 
rience, consult those who have driven long and hard— almost inevi 
tably they will direct youto the Hartford Tire—the tire that lasts. 
Ask for Hartford Clincher Tires and Tubes on your new car or 
try a set the next time you rene 


: endorse and recommend all automobilists to equip their cars Ao 
with Standard Universal Quick Detachable Rims. a ' 
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